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Chronicle 


Home News.—lInterest in the sensational revelations 
concerning the leasing of Government oil lands shifted 
during the week from the investigating committee to the 
Senate and back again to the Public 
Lands Committee. Following the an- 
nouncement by the President that he 
looked on the affair as a non-partisan one and that he 
intended to see to it that the guilty were punished and 
leases if invalid revoked, two prominent lawyers, one a 
Republican and the other a Democrat, were named to 
prosecute the inquiry. These lawyers were Silas H. 
Strawn of Chicago and Thomas W. Gregory, former 
Attorney General in the Wilson Cabinet. At the same 
time the Senate considered a resolution calling on the 
President for an investigation, and in spite of the efforts 
of Administration leaders to soften the resolution, it was 
passed by a coalition of Democrats and radical Repub- 
licans. The session was marked by strong attacks on 
the Administration by Democratic Senators. Other reso- 
lutions were presented calling on the President to ask for 
the resignation of Secretary Denby and the recall of the 
leases, but before they could be considered, Mr. Doheny 
made further revelations before the Walsh committee and 


Oil Lease 
Scandals 


checked any further action in the Senate. After these 
revelations the scandal took very large proportions. Mr. 
Doheny stated that several members of Mr. Wilson’s 
cabinet had received retainers from him, after they had 
left the cabinet. Foremost of these he placed Mr. Mc- 
Adoo, who, he said, received $250,000 for his services 
in regard to the Doheny interests in Mexico. Others 
mentioned by Mr. Doheny were Lindley M. Garrison, 
Franklin K. Lane and Thomas W. Gregory. The men- 
tion of the latter virtually excluded him from the office 
of official prosecutor. The effect on the candidacy of Mr. 
McAdoo is problematic. Mr. Doheny also stated that 
in spite of all efforts Josephus Daniels could not be in- 
duced to lease Teapot Dome. He accused Mr. Daniels, 
however, of serious neglect of duty in allowing the Teapot 
Dome to be drained by nearby Standard Oil borings, and 
he attributed this to partiality to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. Mr. McAdoo, Mr. Garrison and Mr. Daniels have 
all denied the allegations of Mr. Doheny. In answer to 
criticism of Government officials to the effect that they 
must have known beforehand of the lease made by Mr. 
Fall to the Sinclair and Doheny interests, Mr. Hughes, Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Weeks stated that they had never heard 
the lease question raised in any cabinet meeting. This was 
confirmed by the President, who attended the cabinet 
meetings as Vice-President. 


Woodrow Wilson, twenty-eighth President of the 
United States, died at his home in Washington, on 
Sunday, February 3, at 11:15 a.m. He was sixty-seven 
years old at the time of his death, 
having been born at Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, on December 28, 1856. On both 
his father’s and mother’s side he was of North of Ireland 
ancestry, and his father was a Presbyterian minister. 
After taking his degree of Bachelor of Arts at Princeton, 
he was graduated in law at the University of Virginia, and 
practised law for a year at Atlanta. He soon, however, 
found the interest that was to absorb him for the greater 
part of his active life, that of teaching, and he retained 
many of the characteristics of a schoolmaster to the end 
of his life. For five years he was professor of political 
economy, history and jurisprudence at Byrn Mawr and at 
Wesleyan University, and in 1890 began his long career at 
Princeton. In 1902 he became president of that Univer- 
sity, retaining the chairs of jurisprudence and politics. 
He was president of Princeton for eight years, and his 
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term of office was one oi great progress. One of his many 
veforms was the introduction of the preceptorial system 
of teaching. Towards the end of his term he encountered 
a certain amount of friction among the faculty, but his 
mind had already turned in another direction, and in 1910 
he resigned his office to become candidate for Governor 
of New Jersey. He was elected and served for two years, 
resigning in March, 1913. The preceding July he had 
been nominated Democratic candidate for President of the 
United States at the memorable and stormy Baltimore 
Convention. By virtue of the split between Roosevelt and 
Taft he was elected in the ensuing November, though he 
received a smaller popular vote than the combined vote 
of those two other candidates. Wilson was President at 
a crucial time in the history of the Republic, for in July, 
1914, the Great War broke out. He immediately pro- 
claimed the neutrality of the United States, and for almost 
three years with great difficulty preserved that neutrality. 
In 1916 he was reelected President in the campaign against 
Mr. Hughes, on a platform of having “ kept us out of the 
war.” Soon, however, the “ intolerable provocations ” of 
Germany became so great that he was forced to call on 
Congress to declare a state of war. This he did on April 
6, 1917, in a memorable state paper. As a war-President, 
Mr. Wilson measured up to his great responsibilities. In 
October, 1918, came the famous “ fourteen points,” and 
on November 11, the armistice. The high water mark 
of Wilson’s career then began. Against the advice of 
many, he attended the Peace Conference as chief of the 
American delegation. On his tour of Europe before the 
Conference opened he was hailed everywhere as a new 
Messias, in popular demonstrations rarely equalled in his- 
tory. The story of the Paris Conference and the subse- 
quent treaties is known. Mr. Wilson’s chief contribution 
to the Peace settlement was the covenant of the League of 
Nations. When the German Treaty was at last signed on 
June 28, 1919, he returned to this country and on Septem- 
ber 3 began a tour designed to convince the people of the 
value of his work. On the return from the Pacific coast 
he was finally striken at Wichita, Kan., and from that 
stroke he never recovered. He lost his fight with the 
Senate, and his party was overwhelmingly beaten in the 
next elections. Since he left the White House he had been 
living in almost complete retirement. Aside from his part 
in the Great War and the peace settlement, Mr. Wilson 
will probably be best known in history for the sober beauty 
of his English style, as shown in his many books and the 
better known state papers. 


Egypt.—The Nationalist party, led by Saad Pasha 
Zaghlul, the Egyptian national hero, has won an over- 
whelming victory at the recent elections. Its candidates 
in many cases triumphed over even the 
most prominent and influential of their 
opponents. “ The man who was so un- 
justly kept in exile when he might have been helping to 
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effect a wise settlement between his country and Great 
Britain,” writes the Manchester Guardian, “has now 
proved beyond doubt that he is regarded by the Egyptian 
people as the truest representative of their national aspira- 
tions.” The results so far declared give to the Zaghlulist 
party 150 seats out of 170 in the national parliamentary 
Government which it has been decided that Great Britain 
will now enable Egypt to establish. Forty-one constitu- 
encies have had to vote again owing to a failure to obtain 
the requisite majorities, but the Zaghlulists expect to win 
most of these seats also. Their aim is a policy of non- 
interference from outside. Egypt has already progressed 
a long way towards autonomy, with her diplomatists resi- 
The object of nation- 
alism, as represented by Zaghlul, is complete autonomy. 
Four questions still remain unsettled. They have to do 
with British imperial communications, foreign aggression, 
protection of minorities and the Sudan. 

Saad Pasha Zaghlul, in accepting the Premiership that 
was offered him, postulated in his letter to King Fuad 
that his acceptance is not to imply recognition of any 
engagements and laws made by the previous Governments, 
iaws against which he had protested. The results of the 
elections, he said, demonstrated the demand of the coun- 
try for a real independence of Egypt and the Sudan. On 
January 28, when Zaghlul presented to the King the names 
of his new Ministry, the crowds were so great that only 
with the greatest difficulty could he make any progress 
through the streets. It was a triumphal march. At night 
an enormous throng surged around his residence, singing 
and cheering. In constructing his Ministry the new Pre- 
mier gave preference to men who like himself had suf- 
fered terms of imprisonment or had been deported for 
their political opinions. Zaghlul remains president of the 
Wafd, the name given to the Nationalist delegation to the 
Versailles Peace Conference, which was refused admission 
to the Conference by the Powers. 


Germany.—Perhaps the best account of conditions in 
Germany is that recently given out by Dr. Haven Emer- 
son of Columbia University who has just returned from 
that country after a careful scientific 

of Children _and first-hand investigation conducted 

and Adults hy him. As quoted in the New York 
World, he states that the groups of those who are now 
relatively well to do are very small. “There are a few 
people who appear to have wealth, but luxury is to be 
found only among a very small group in the large cities.” 
Eighty per cent of the present receipts of the Government 
come from the wage-earners and the purchasing power 
of their wages has been completely wrecked by the 
collapse of the currency. The middle class is hopelessly 
without means, even doctors, artists and officials are neces- 
sary recipients of public doles. The picture is practically 
the same everywhere, although darker in some cities than 
in others. The birth rate has decreased by one-half, 
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thousands of children will die and hundreds of thousands 
suffer if help does not come. 


There is a great decrease in the proportion of mothers who 
can nurse their babies. Not more than one in two, and in some 
districts only one mother in three is able to nurse her baby. And 
these are able to do so only for a few weeks, instead of for six 
months as formerly. 

One baby out of every ten born alive in Berlin is given over 
to an institution to raise, because of the poverty of the family. 
Conditions after the baby is weaned are even worse. Cow’s milk 
is scarce and its price is so high as to make it almost unobtainable 
by most families. 


It is not uncommon to find from fifteen to twenty-five 
per cent of the children under two years in hospitals, 
suffering from lung tuberculosis. This has been a develop- 
ment of the last twelve to eighteen months. “ No child 
over four, unless he is in a hospital, and in most cases no 
child over two gets any cow’s milk, except as a rare treat.” 
The result is that from infancy to school age “ rickets, 
anemia, listlessness, poor muscular tone, sunken eyes and 
emaciation are so generally seen that one loses a sense of 
proportion.” From twenty to forty per cent of the adult 
population is out of work. “ They go without breakfast. 
They often go without lunch. They lack shoes and 
clothing.” A man out of work, if he has a wife and two 
children under fourteen years of age, may get a public 
dole amounting to about $2.50 a week. Housing con- 
ditions, as can be imagined, are indescribable. ‘Tuber- 
culosis will increase rapidly and the increase in infant 
mortality is certain to be ghastly.” Similar details might 
be accumulated, but this will suffice to give us a picture 
of Germany today. 


Great Britain——No delay occurred in the expected 
recognition by Great Britain of the Soviet Government. 
Recognition took place in a note given out by the Foreign 
Office on February 1. According to 
this note, Great Britain “ recognizes 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics as de jure rulers of those territories of the old Russian 
Empire which acknowledge their authority.” The note was 
delivered to the Soviet authorities in Moscow by R. M. 
Hodgson, who becomes British chargé d'affaires pending 
the appointment of an ambassador, who is expected to be 
James O’Grady. The recognition is unconditional and 
leaves all questions of treaties, debts, claims and other 
obligations to be settled later by agreement between the 
two Governments. Russia is invited to send a represent- 
ative to England for this purpose. It is understood that 
in this act, blamed by some as precipitate, Mr. Macdonald 
has the support of the Liberal Party, and hence did not 
have to wait for the reassembling of Parliament to be sure 
that he had the approval of the country. It is said that 
the main object of the recognition is the development of 
trade between the two countries, doubly necessary now 
because of the widespread unemployment and the closing 
of many countries to Britain’s overseas trade. It is also 
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hoped in some quarters of England that this act, coming 
after the death of Lenin and in the midst of the resulting 
confusion, will have the effect in Russia itself of hasten- 
ing the return to something approaching parliamentary in- 
stitutions. In the note sent to Russia Mr. Macdonald 
takes a strong stand on the question of Bolshevist propa- 
ganda against British interests or institutions. The claims 
to which reference is made in the note amourt to £180,- 
000,000, and Russia’s debt to England is placed at £650,- 
000,000. It is not expected in England that Russia in its 
present impoverished state can pay such a colossal sum, 
but it is assured that in return for the remission of the 
whole or a part of it, England will receive compensation 
in another direction. It is also said that recognition will 
be of no value to Russia unless it is accompanied by a 
large loan in the form of credits made to Russia. An- 
other result of the act of recognition is expected to be the 
admission of Russia to the League of Nations, to which 
Mr. Macdonald pledged himself before the election. It 
is certain, however, that this will be opposed by 
France. France will also certainly complain bitterly if 
the Russian debt is condoned by England, as Russia owes 
France an amount only slightly less than she owes Eng- 
land. France has never given up hope that this loan will 
be repaid, and has always carried it as an asset on her 
budget. 


Ireland.—Any hope for a speedy settlement or any fear 
of an imminent resort to violence over the disputed terri- 
torial line between the Free State and Ulster has been 
quieted for the moment by the Irish 
Boundary Conference which adjourned 
on February 2 after a two-days’ ses- 
sion in London. The conference was held as a result of 
the proposal made by ex-Premier Stanley Baldwin to 
President Cosgrave of the Free State and Sir James 
Craig, Premier of Ulster, that they should enter into nego- 
tiations concerning the boundary question between the 
North and the South Ireland States. One of the early 
acts of Mr. Macdonald when he became the British Prime 
Minister was to repeat Mr. Baldwin’s invitation. The 
purpose of the conference was to carry out that section 
of the Anglo-Irish Treaty which provides for the estab- 
lishment of a commission to designate a boundary line 
between Ulster and the rest of Ireland “in accordance 
with the wishes of the inhabitants.” The Belfast Gov- 
ernment has consistently refused to enter into any discus- 
sion on the matter and has declared that it is not bound 
by the terms of the treaty. But the Free State Ministry 
has just as consistently urged that the commission be cre- 
ated and the boundaries be definitely marked off. The 
critical point of the dispute is over the counties of Fer- 
managh and Tyrone which have been placed under the 
jurisdiction of Belfast despite the wishes of the people, 
expressed most emphatically in the past and confirmed once 
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more in a decisive way at the recent general election. Pre- 
vious to the conference of February 1, Ulster propa- 
gandists endeavored to stir up ill-feeling by circulating such 
false reports as that of Commandant Nixon who declared 
that the southern side of the Ulster-Free State line was 
‘ bristling with artillery, airplanes and armored cars.” De- 
spite these efforts to cloud the issue, however, the confer- 
ence ended amicably, and President Cosgrave, and Sir James 
returned to their respective capitals to make report of the 
proceedings with an agreement to meet again within a 
month. This is interpreted as a hopeful sign, though it 
has been stated authoritatively that during the sessions of 
the conference neither side weakened in the position it 
had previously held. In the Northern Counties there is evi- 
dence of a growing agitation in favor of a more complete 
separation from England if not for a more amicable under- 
standing with the Free State. This feeling has been inten- 
sified by the overthrow of the Conservative Party and 
the advent of the Labor Government. The four dominant 
counties of Ulster strongly supported the Conservatives 
and were in turn greatly favored while Mr. Baldwin was 
in power. But it is well known that Mr. Macdonald has 
little in common with the Unionists of Belfast. It is quite 
natural, then, for the Labor Government to demand that 
Ulster cooperate in a settlement of the boundary dispute 
according to the letter and the spirit of the treaty. 


Mexico.—Reports from Mexico indicated that the Fed- 
erals under Obregon had inflicted a severe defeat on the 
rebels at Esperanza. Obregon claimed that the rebel 
army was badly cut up, and was in full 
flight toward Vera Cruz. This suc- 
cess was followed up by the reported 
capture of Orizaba on January 30, and still further by 
the capture of Cordoba on February 1. It is said that 
American army observers consider this latter city the key 
to Vera Cruz as it must be firmly held before any action 
against Vera Cruz is possible. 

On the other hand it is also stated in Washington that 
Obregon has by his new successes considerably lengthened 
his communications with Mexico City. It is estimated that 
the forces gathering for the new battle in the region of 
Vera Cruz are 10,000 on the Federal side and 8,000 with 
De la Huerta. The terrain that the armies are now entered 
is said to be very difficult, downhill all the way, and cut 
up by mountainous gorges. Reports also indicated that 
the rebels had also evacuated Morelia and Jalapa, and were 
concentrating their forces near Alta Luz, where the hilly 
nature of the land would make it difficult for them to be 
dislodged. Obregon circles claimed that Vera Cruz would 
be shortly taken. In view of these developments the 
Washington Government ordered Admiral Magruder’s 
squadron back to Vera Cruz, whence it had been tempo- 
rarily withdrawn. It was stated that this was merely a 
precautionary measure, designed to protect American in- 
terests in the port. It was not expected that actual fighting 
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would take place in the city, but that in the disorders ac- 
companying a change of rule, it would be necessary to have 
a strong American force on hand. It was also announced 
on February 1 that in response to a request from Secre-. 
tary Hughes the Governor of Arizona had allowed 2,000 
additional Mexican troops to cross American territory 
from Naco, Ariz., to El Paso, Texas. 


Reparations Question.—The Experts’ Committee be- 
gan its work at Berlin and was well satisfied with concrete 
facts hitherto ascertained. Dr. Schacht, president of the 
Reichsbank, in the further information 
offered the Committee, expressed his 
conviction that the rentenmark and 
rentenbank, which served as a successful temporary ex- 
pedient, could not be relied upon very much longer. Gold 
notes and a gold-note bank must definitely replace these 
devices as soon as possible, since the credits extended by 
the rentenbank to German industry and commerce will 
soon be exhausted. “Save Germany first and solve the 
reparations problem later,” was Dr. Schacht’s proposition. 
The financial sanitation of Germany is a matter apart 
entirely from the reparations problem and must not be 
made to wait upon the solution of the latter, or nothing 
at all may be accomplished. The activity of the Expert 
Committee has had its definite effect upon the German 
Government, which at this time launched its third emer- 
gency taxation ordinance. Concerning this measure, 
which was accompanied by other drastic ordinances, the 
New York Times wireless reports: 

All German Government bonds, war loan and similar obliga- 
tions were wiped off the books, the Government decreeing that 
the Reich is freed from paying either the principal or interest of 
public debts, “at least until all reparations payments have been 
made.” 

The gold basis budget for the fiscal year ending April 
1, 1925, was submitted to the Dawes Committee. It shows 
a surplus of nearly $50,000,000 if the Versailles Treaty 
obligations are ignored and the occupied Ruhr and Rhine- 
land restored to the full administrative control of the 
Reich, including the collection of taxes. But if the 
present status continues there will be in place of this 
surplus a deficit estimated at about $250,000,000. Should 
the treaty obligations be taken into account the prospect 
is still worse. 
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Russia and its religious conditions are topics 
of keen interest to Americans. Princess M. E. 
Almedingen will discuss with foresight and in- 
terest the Rascols, a strange and determined reli- 
gious sect of the former Empire. 

Sweden has just witnessed a remarkable event, 
the re-establishment there of the Bridgettine nuns, 
who were founded in that country 550 years ago 
by St. Bridget. A Bridgettine nun of Sweden 
writes interestingly about the Order and the new 
convent set up in that remote country. 
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One Church or Many Churches 


WI tFrip Parsons, S.J. 


HE men who write headlines for the papers speak 
an English dialect all their own. Apparently they 


arrived at this dialect by reasons of space and the 
mere length of words. Every treaty or convention is a 
“ pact ” ; every investigation is a “ quiz ”; every altercation 
is a “clash.” So they often speak of “the Church.” 
Thus: “ Dissensions in the Church”; “the Church ac- 
cused . . . ”; “says the Church is not up-to-date,” 
and so on. Reading this, one is tempted to ask: “ which 
church does he mean?” Is there anything in the Chris- 
tian world which can be called “the Church”? Usually 
the Protestant sects are referred to. Is there any “ Prot- 
estant church”? Catholics as a matter of course speak 
of their Church as “ the Church,” because they know it to 
be the true Church of Christ. Protestants, who pride 
themselves on being more tolerant in this matter than 
Catholics, how can they talk of “ the Church”? The head- 
line writer, of course, means “ churchmen,” or “ Christen- 
dom,” or “ Protestantism,” all words too long for a head- 
line. A certain rich man once said that he cared not who 
wrote the newspaper columns, if he could only write the 
headlines. Is there then any truth in those words “the 
Church”? Do they convey any definite idea? 

What is the situation in the Christian world today? 
There is a Church, the Catholic Church, which is united in 
one faith and one obedience, traces its individual existence 
back to the Apostles, is spread over the whole earth, and 
succeeds everywhere in making men lead lives that are full, 
beautiful and good. These are not claims, but facts. A 
newspaper man said to me not long ago: “ you talk as if 
all these other churches broke away from the Catholic 
Church.” The answer was easy, and historical: “ not only 
that, but I can put my finger on the year in which they 
did break away.” There is the Eastern Church, once with 
a sort of unity but since broken up into national sects. 
That left the Church in the year 1054. In the West, the 
Protestant churches, beginning with Germany in 1517, and 
England in 1534, made a distinct and definite break with 
the old Church. They have since split up into innumerable 
divisions. Before Luther that was not so. There was one 
Church in Western Europe from the time of Peter and 
Paul until the time of Luther. There had been divisions 


before, Arians, Nestorians, Donatists, Eutychians, but they 
did not survive the test of time, and after splitting up into 
small sects, died. Thus they showed that Christ was not 
with them, for Christ’s Church is undying. The fact is 





that in the Middle Ages, just before Luther, there was 
one Church. Now, outside the Catholic Church, there are 
many churches, and divisions of churches, and dissensions 
in those divisions. 

This is the query that is troubling the hearts and minds 
of many earnest Christians: is this as it ought to be? 
Should there be one Church or many churches? We are 


‘told there should be many churches, because man is free, 


and must choose, and follow his bent. But that is just 
the question: is man free in this matter? Besides people 
do not want to be free in this sense. People are looking 
for truth, and if they could only discover what it was 
Christ taught, they would gladly accept it. And this is 
precisely what they cannot discover, when, looking at 
what the headline-writer calls “the Church,” they see 
there no sign of truth’s guidance, in the multiplicity of 
conflicting sects. The result is that they turn away with 
sadness and look for truth elsewhere, in science, or evolu- 
tion, or “ freak” cults. Is this as it ought to be? Is this 
what Christ desired? 

Christ is the Founder of Christianity. He brought a 
new religion, a New Testament to replace the Old Testa- 
ment by which God had ruled those who believed in Him. 
Did He intend that it be so difficult, impossible even, to 
find the truth of what He taught? We cannot believe it. 
And if He did not intend this, did He take any means 
to insure our finding that truth? To answer that question 
is to get on the right track. Last week we saw here that 
Christ did really establish an authority to witness to His 
message. Where did He embody that authority? Where 
is it today? Has it been lost to men? Is there any cor- 
porate guidance founded by Christ for the sake of those 
who seek truth? Protestants admit that He did desire a 
sort of unity, but say that the whole of Christendom is the 
one Church He founded, divided up into national churches 
and sects. Is the present state of dissension in Christen- 
dom desired by Christ? 

We can find the answers to these questions only by ques- 
tioning Christ Himself. What does He say in the Scrip- 
tures? 

Christ founded His Church in this way: He chose twelve 
apostles, one of whom fell away, and to them He gave 
the mission of carrying His work all over the world, and 
of continuing it in their successors “ to the consummation 
of the world.” As Christ brought a message from God, 
so they were to preach that message to all men (Matth. 
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XXVIII, 19-20). In this task of witnessing, of teaching 
what He taught, He promised His own abiding presence 
with them, and He promised that His Spirit would guide 
them always (John, XV, 26-7). ‘“ Teach them to observe 
all that I have commanded you.” It is clear that Christ’s 
idea was of a body of men, teaching with authority, teach- 
ing the same doctrines, teaching in His name the truth. 
“ He who heareth you, heareth me. He who believeth not, 
shall be damned ” (Matth. X, 4; Mark, XVI, 16). Can it 
be that all these separate sects, not daring to teach with 
authority, mutually repudiating one another, denying one 
another's faith, are the successors of the Apostles, carry- 
ing on their mission ¢ 

Moreover Christ clearly meant this body which He 
founded to guide men to truth, to be one in undivided 
unity. “Other sheep I have,” He said, “that are not of 
this fold: them also must I bring, and they shall hear my 


voice, and there shall be one fold and one shepherd.”. 


(John, X, 16). He also said that His Church is one 
Kingdom, not “ divided against itself ” (Matth. XII, 25). 
It is one vine, one tree, one organic living body, one 
Spirit-guided whole. Whatever it is, it is certainly not a 
conglomeration of conflicting sects, all at sixes and sevens. 
“Holy Father,” Christ prayed, “keep them in thy name 
whom thou hast given me; that they may be one as we also 
are one and not for them only [the Apostles] 
do I pray, but for them also who through their 
word shall believe in me.” (John, XVII, 11, 20). If the 
warring sects are parts of Christ’s Church, then either 
Christ’s prayer is not heard and His Spirit has left the 
Church, or His Spirit is teaching some men one thing and 
some another, some the truth and some the opposite, error. 
It is very clear that the authority which Christ left in 
the world to teach men, is in one undivided Church and 
not in a divided Christianity. 

This is a very consoling thing to know, that Christ did 
not leave us to flounder about, always seeking truth and 
never finding it. It is wholly in keeping with what we 
know of His character of wise and good man, and true 
God, that each successive generation should have the sure 
means of coming infallibly to the knowledge of what He 
taught. Yet Christ, loving friend and merciful God, was 
also what we call a good administrator. It was no flabby 
organization that He founded, not knowing its own mind 
and unable to enforce its own authority. The constitution 
of Christ’s Church has “ teeth in it.” Every social body 
must have such strength or it will never survive the storms 
of the world. In a world where a state or any other 
society with no authority quickly falls into anarchy, we 
may be very sure that Christ would not leave the Church, 
whose purpose is the eternal salvation of men, without the 
bond that holds bodies of men together, be they armies 
or debating societies. 

Christ said to the Apostles: “ Amen I say to you: what- 
soever you shall bind upon the earth, shall be bound also in 
heaven; and whatsoever you shall loose upon earth, shall 
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be loosed also in heaven.” (Matth. XVIII, 18). Now 
what do these words mean? These are spiritual bonds 
which He gives the Apostles power to tie and untie, for 
their effect will be ratified in heaven. Christ spoke in a He- 
brew dialect, and in that dialect, Aramaic, these words 
“bind ” and “loose ” mean to make laws. The old Jewish 
rabbis and lawyers often used them in this sense. So Christ 
is saying to the Apostles that when they make laws, these 
laws will be ratified in heaven. After the Apostles, and 
those who succeed to their power, speak, God will speak. 
The laws they make, God makes. Thus sublimely does 
Christ give to His Church the authority it will need to keep - 
men’s minds and wills one and united in the Faith. 

What has happened to Protestantism? Those who first 
broke away from the old Church, did so by denying her 
authority. At first they tried to retain the same authority 
in themselves. But their followers quickly showed them 
how illogical they were. The Fundamentalists had their 
Modernists even then. If each man is free, then there is 
no authority, the argument held then as it does now. And 
the result was inevitable. Luther, whose idea was to 
reform the Church, hence the name “ Reformers,” found 
himself with many sects on his hands, and the number 
grew daily greater, much against his will. But, and this 
is the important point, this disunion, this breaking-up into 
sects, is inherent in the principle on which Protestantism 
is founded. How can the Holy Ghost be with those whose 
fundamental charter destroys, has destroyed, and must 
destroy, the unity of Christendom? . Can anything show 
more clearly how far the sects have wandered from the 
Christianity of the Gospels? 

The lesson of this line of thought is perfectly clear. To 
the Catholic it gives a calm assurance that he is in the 
right way of Christ’s truth. In the midst of the present 
clamor of Modernist pulpits he points to the irrefutable 
facts: Christianity is a Revelation; Revelation came whole 
and entire from God to the Apostles; the Apostles and 
their successors are the witnesses to that Revelation, and 
are Divinely guided in stating what it is and what it means. 
But the traditional Protestant, who looks on Modernism 
as a plague, as a pagan philosophy, a non-Christian cult, 
where does he stand in the light of the facts of Scripture? 
Can he defend his own religion? As long as he also holds 
to the principles of Protestantism he cannot defend it. 
Those principles have disintegrated every sect that ever 
held them. They will, and must, continue to do so. 
Christ’s idea of organic unity of one body in one faith, one 
flock under one shepherd, and the Protestant idea of the 
freedom of the individual in faith, cannot stand together. 
The non-Catholic Christian of the modern world is now 
called on to make the choice. On one side is a collection 
of heterogeneous sects, widely differing in doctrine and 
discipline; on the other, the Catholic Church, sure in 
doctrine, compact in discipline. On one side is Christ’s 
Church, on the other are many churches, owing their 
origin to fallible men. 
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Lincoln’s Mother 
Paut L. Brakes y, S.J. 


OD bless my mother! All that I am or ever hope to 
be, | owe to her.” 

What manner of woman was she of whom these words 
were spoken? A sufficient answer is that she was the 
mother of Abraham Lincoln. But what was her appear- 
ance, what her bearing? The descriptions left by those 
who knew her or who had lived with her neighbors are 
vivid. In her latest book, “In the Footsteps of the 
Lincolns,” Miss Ida Tarbell writes that as a young woman 
Nancy Hanks was “ vivacious, spirited, beautiful,” well 
able to manage a horse, skilled in weaving, spinning, and 
all the household arts of the day. “‘ She was a welcome 
guest wherever she went,” writes Miss Tarbell, “ in- 
dustrious, cheerful, competent.” Ward Hill Lamon, 
quoted by Barton in his study, “ The Paternity of Lin- 
coln,” paints the following portrait: 

Nancy Hanks ...was a_ slender, symmetrical woman of 
medium stature with dark hair, regular features, and soft sparkling 
hazel eyes. Tenderly-bred, she might have been beautiful; but 
hard labor and hard usage bent her handsome form, and imparted 
an unnatural coarseness to her features long before the period of 
her death. Toward the close, her life and face were equally sad; 
and the latter habitually wore the woeful expression which after- 
ward distinguished the countenance of her son in repose. 


“Herndon’s Lincoln,” the so-called “suppressed bio- 
graphy,” by Lincoln’s law-partner, William H. Herndon, 
gives this picture of Nancy Hanks at the age of twenty- 
three: 

She was above the ordinary height in stature, weighed about 130 
pounds, was slenderly built, and had much the appearance of one 
inclined to consumption. Her skin was dark; hair dark brown; 
eyes gray and small; forehead prominent; face sharp and angular, 
with a marked expression of melancholy which fixed itself in the 
memory of everyone who ever saw or knew her. Though her life 
was seemingly beclouded by a spirit of sadness, she was in dis- 
position amiable and generally cheerful. 

A manuscript written by Herndon some time between 
1866 and 1871, but first published by Barton in 1920, con- 
tains this character-sketch : 

Nancy Hanks Lincoln was a woman of very fine cast of mind, 
an excellent heart, quick in sympathy, a natural lady, a good neigh- 
bor, a firm friend. ... She was very sensitive, and sometimes 
zloomy. 

“Not very much of a talker,” wrote her cousin, John 
Hanks, to Jesse Weik, in 1887, “ very religious and her 
disposition very quiet.” 

In the Autumn of 1816, Thomas Lincoln migrated with 
Nancy and the two children, Sarah and Abraham, from 
Kentucky to Indiana. Two years later, on October 5, 
1818, this gentle lady in whose heart was “ love like deep 
waters, and brave desire,” sank under the hardships of 2 
pioneer life, old before her thirty-fifth year. The story 
is often told that when dying Nancy Hanks called her son, 
a frightened, ragged, forlorn little boy not yet ten years 
old, and bade him love his people and serve God. I do not 
know that the story is true. Whether it is true or not, 
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makes little difference, because that was the lesson which 
Nancy Hanks taught her children every day of her life. 
But I cannot resist telling the story again in the words of 
the saturnine, embittered Herndon. 

“She struggled on, day by day,” says one of the household, “a 
good Christian woman, and died on the seventh day after she was 
taken sick. Abe and his sister Sarah waited on their mother, and did 
the little jobs and errands required of them. There was no 
physician nearer than thirty-five miles. The mother knew that 
she was going to die, and called the children to her bedside. She 
was very weak, and the children leaned over while she gave her 
last message. Placing her feeble hand on little Abe’s head, she 
told him to be good and kind to his father and sister; to both she 
said: ‘Be good and kind to one another,’ expressing the hope that 
they might live as they had been taught by her, to love their kindred 
and worship God.” Amid the miserable surroundings of a home in 
the wilderness Nancy Hanks passed across the dark river. Though 
of lowly birth, the victim of poverty and hard usage, she takes a 
place in history as the mother of a son who liberated a race of men. 
. . » She had done her work in this world. 

When the dreaded “ milk-sickness”” broke out in the 
settlement in 1818, Nancy Hanks had gone from house to 
house, helping as best she could to take care of the suffer- 
ers. The children of more than one early settler lived to 
tell of her generous charity. Already worn out, she fell a 
victim to the disease. To the little Abraham, sensitive, 
thoughtful, affectionate, the blow was dreadful, and I am 
inclined to agree with Miss Tarbell that at this time “ the 
deep melancholy of his nature was first stirred into life.” 

They laid her in a beautiful spot. Perhaps half a mile from 
their cabin was a knoll, heavily wooded, uncleared, where, prob- 
ably, a grave or two had been dug. It was October, and the woods 
were in full color, red, yellow, brown. Let us hope it was a sunny 
day, for the heart-broken little family had little or nothing of that 
which they felt was due to the dead to comfort them, no burial 
service, no sympathetic neighbors. They were alone and forlorn 
in a stricken land. (“In the Footsteps of the Lincolns,” p. 125.) 

Even when judged by the rude standards of those 
Spartan days, the poverty of the Lincoln home was 
pitiable. In after years Lincoln could not think of it 
without pain. For at least some months after their com- 
ing, their dwelling was a small cabin on the edge of the 
clearing. The door was an opening cut in the logs; the 
windows too were open; the floor was the bare ground. 
Miss Tarbell is at pains to show, however, that Lincoln’s 
Indiana home was not “sordid.” That is true. No place 
where Nancy Hanks was could be sordid. More: be it 
only a wretched hovel into which the chill rain and the 
snows are swept by the wind, no home can be sordid if in 
it there is a mother like Nancy Hanks. A mother may be 
in rags; as Nancy Hanks in 1818, she may be “ thin, 
stoop-shouldered, sad.” But her lips tell of goodness and 
peace. Through her eyes her little children look into 
Heaven. Her hand worn and knotted by toil points the 
way. 

Five years ago, I climbed the knoll to seek the grave of 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln. My mind went back to the boy 
who that his mother might receive her poor meed of honor, 
the best he could give her, walked across the country to 
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ask a minister to preach her funeral sermon. Possibly 
that sermon was preached, I reflected, just one hundred 
years ago today. In the golden haze of a glorious Autumn 
day I saw the pioneers gathered about the grave, bare- 
headed : Thomas Lincoln, little Sarah, herself doomed to an 
early death, and Abraham. Their faces were wet... . 
And across the years came the words “I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life: he that believeth on Me” and the 
rest, with their sweet promise of forgiveness and ever- 
lasting peace. And yet, so it seemed to me, she needed no 
outward ceremony, and no memorial of stone or bronze. 
“She gave us Lincoln and never knew,” but the world 
knows and will not let her memory die. 

And the world knows better as the years are numbered 
and in the hearts of many thoughts arise, that she gave 
us Lincoln, because, and only because, she was truly a 
mother. No weaker title can do her honor. If today 
the world, weary of sham and pretense and political 
hypocrisy, can find in the thought of Abraham Lincoln 
refreshment as of waters springing up in a thirsty land, 
that refuge is due to a simple, almost unlettered, God- 


A Great 


WILLIAM M. 


HE migration of Negroes continues. During the 
past eight years hundreds of thousands of colored 
folk have turned their backs on the South and set 
their faces to the North. It is not the first exodus of 
blacks, but it is by far the greatest hegira of Negroes that 
the country has known. In 1879, under the ieadership of 
Henry Adams and “Pap” Singleton, about 25,000 
Negroes migrated from Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Alabama, Tennessee, and North Carolina and moved to 
Kansas. A certain frenzy and excitement, and even re- 
ligious fervor, characterized the movement. Singleton 
was looked upon as the Moses of the “exodus to the 
Promised Land.” As early as 1869 he undertook to in- 
duce Negroes to migrate. He founded two colonies in 
Kansas and persuaded more than 7,000 colored people to 
leave Tennessee. Adams was more systematic. He or- 
ganized a colonization council which in 1878 had a total 
membership of 98,000 Negroes throughout the South 
who were ready to follow him to Kansas. The American 
Journal of Social Science (XI, pp. 22-35) gave the fol- 
lowing description of the exodus: 


Homeless, penniless and in rags, these poor people were throng- 
ing the wharves of St. Louis, crowding the steamers on the 
Mississippi River, hailing the boats and imploring them for a 
passage to the land of freedom, where the rights of citizens are 
respected and honest toil rewarded by honest compensation. The 
newspapers were filled with accounts of their destitution, and the 
very air was burdened with the cry of distress from a class of 
American citizens flying from persecution which they could no 


longer endure. 
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fearing woman, Nancy Hanks Lincoln. At her knee she 
taught him all that she had been able to gather in her poor 
life; poor, as a sophisticated age counts it, but rich in 
mother-love. For she was a mother; only that. Only; 
but that is everything. 

“God give us men.” God Who best knows the weak- 
ness and the power of the race which He has formed to 
His own image, knows how sore is the need. May He 
hasten the day by giving us mothers whose dearest 
thoughts, after God, are of their homes; whose homes 
are sanctuaries wherein with tenderness and love and 
foresight, they minister to little ones, and account this 
ministry of more worth and holiness than the chiefest 
works of man. In this day when minds again turn to 
Abraham Lincoln, let them also rest in the thought of his 
mother. May the thought be a prayer that He in whose 
mighty hands are the destinies of the people, do richly 
bless our beloved country with mothers whose joy is in 
their homes, whose most powerful contribution to all 
righteousness and progress is their loving care for the 
child. Flse the nation perishes. 


Migration 


MarKoE, S.J. 


This migration, and a lesser one of 1888 and 1889, to 
Arkansas and Texas, were very slight compared to the 
present movement which began during the World War. 
In 1915-1916-1917 more than 400,000 Negroes suddenly 
left the South and went North. The movement ex- 
tended from Florida to western Texas. Tens of thou- 
sands of exodists went to-St. Louis, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
and New York. Others sought the far north and west. 
They traveled to Kansas City and to Tulsa, to St. Paul 
and Omaha, and even penetrated as far as Spokane and 
Seattle. Since 1918 the movement has continued and is 
probably more highly accelerated today than at any pre- 
vious time. Last June the Georgia Bankers’ Association 
estimated that since 1920 about 229,000 Negroes had left 
that State alone. They calculated that 77,500 had left 
during the first six months of 1923. Dr. Andrew M. 
Soule of the State College of Agriculture claims that ap- 
proximately 86,000 left during that time. During the 
same period about 50,000 left South Carolina. In early 
August, of last year, the annual interracial conference 
held at Blue Ridge and Asheville, North Carolina, esti- 
mated that at least 500,000 Negroes had left the South 
during the preceding twelve months. Apparently, then, 
it would be safe to believe that since the outbreak of the 
World War more than 1,500,000 Negroes have left the 
South, that the migration is continuing at an ever increas- 
ing rate, and that there is no surety of its abatement in 
the near future. Further evidence for the last two con- 
clusions is furnished by Health Commissioner Starkloff 
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of St. Louis; who on August 30 asserted in the local 
press that at least 5,000 Negroes had come to St. Louis 
during the month of August. 

In examining the reasons for this phenomenal exodus 
various causes must be considered, which are differently 
stressed by various groups. The South loves to emphasize 
economic conditions, the scourge of the boll weevil, and 
the alluring representations of northern labor agents, as 
the real and only causes for the Negroes’ departure. It 
likes to picture the Negro as well contented in the South; 
to represent him ever looking upon the Southern white 
inan as his best friend. In its conception nothing short 
of abnormal war conditions and plague, combined with 
organized misrepresentations from the North, could pos- 
sibly drag him from his beloved Southland. Quite other 
causes are stressed by the Negro himself. He probably 
knows better than anyone else what has prompted him 
te leave the land of his birth, with its favorable climate, 
tc begin over again the struggle for existence. The 
reason he advances is, in a word, mistreatment at the 
hands of the South. The war with ensuing economic 
conditions has merely afforded him the long desired op- 
portunity to seek the “ Promised Land,” the “ Ark of 
Safety,” the “ House of Refuge.” ; 

Even the migration of 1879 was agitated by Henry 
Adams, an uneducated but talented Negro of Shreveport, 
because of the “intolerable” condition of Negroes in 
Louisiana. He organized a committee of 5,000 members 
to “look into affairs and see the true condition of our 
race, to see whether it was possible that we could stay 
under a people who held us in bondage or not.” One 
hundred and fifty members of this committee were sent 
throughout the South to report on conditions. They re- 
turned the verdict that they were generally unbearable. 

Lester A. Walton in the New York World gives four- 
teen reasons for the present migration which are gen- 
erally agreed to by the Negro press. They are as follows: 

Unjust treatment. Failure to secure a square deal in the courts. 
Taxation without representation. Denial of the right to vote 
through subterfuge of the white primary. No legislative repre- 
sentation in the legislative halls of State and nation. Inadequate 
school facilities in the rural school districts. Inequality of pay 
of Negro teachers doing the same work as white people. Poor 
crops and unjust division of the crops on the tenant plan. Farming 
out of convicts to take the place of free laborers. Lynching and 
burning of men and women on the slightest pretext, with no im- 
mediate relief in sight. Pernicious activity of night riders who 
terrorize Negro communities. A longing for free air. Relatives 
who have gone before, writing South and telling about real free- 
dom in the North. The offer of living -wages made by labor 
agents from the North. 

The Chicago Defender aptly remarks that the purpose 
of the migrants is not so much “ where they are going” 
as it is “ what they are leaving.” When exodists are 
questioned as to why they have come North the almost 
invariable answer is: “ Southern oppression in its mul- 
titudinous forms.” At the recent Blue Ridge interracial 
conference, Doctor John Hope, president of Morehouse 
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College, Atlanta, Georgia, gave as the cause of the migra- 
tion, insecurity of life and property, injustice in the 
courts, starvation wages, poor living conditions, and in- 
adequate educational facilities. 

Another cause is the systematic effort on the part of 
colored leaders and the Negro press urging the Southern 
Negro to make use of flight as a strategic weapon against 
discrimination and injustice. The South needs the Negro. 
If the Negro continues to leave in overwhelming numbers 
the South will be forced to alleviate his condition or face 
economic ruin. Already more than 46,000 farm dwellings 
are vacant in Georgia. More than 1,500,000 acres of land 
have been left untilled, and the labor shortage on the 
farms last June was over 70,000 hands. This will mean a 
loss for this year of more than $27,000,000, which will 
affect all the business interests of the State. Similar con- 
ditions prevail in South Carolina and other Southern 
States. 

Thoughtful Southerners are cognizant of this alarming 
situation and are advocating better treatment of the 
Negro, who after all cannot be blamed for seeking life 
and the pursuit of happiness where he believes they. can 
be more abundantly enjoyed. European oppression was 
one of the causes which drove many of our own ancestors 
to these shores. Any solution of the race problem which 
is not based on complete justice for the Negro must fail. 


Crime, Its Prevalence and Cure 
AntHony M. Beneprxk, D.D. 


OMETHING has obviously gone very much amiss 
with the moral sense of our land in late years, as 
recent revelations concerning New York and Philadel- 
phia have shown. A late number of Collier's Weekly 
calls this a “ ten-billion-a-year problem,” while the more 
temperate figures of William B. Joyce, chairman of the 
National Surety Company, indicate that crime has cost 
this country around three billions of dollars a year for 
the past three years; and “the trend is upward.” More- 
over, his figures are exclusive of lives lost or victims 
maimed through premeditated violence, for to compute 
the total amount of loss caused in these ways would be 
a virtually impossible task. 

And the easy explanation that this moral and social 
upheaval which we are witnessing is a natural result of 
the great world conflict, an explanation that seemed to 
satisfy for a time, has lost its power of appeasing uneasy 
souls. For we are now some five years from the close 
of the war, and “the trend is upward”; nor does any 
immediate relief to the situation seem at hand. Un- 
doubtedly, there is some more deeply-rooted cause at the 
bottom of the chaos which encompasses the principles 
of justice and right that are the foundation of our civil- 
ization. And what is that cause? 

Under the heading, “ Why Must I Judge These Peo- 
ple?” Wesley O. Howard, Supreme Court Justice of the 
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State of New York, writes in a sentimentally sympathetic 
manner of the criminal problem. Crime, his attitude is, 
is as truly a vocation and the development of one’s nat- 
ural talents as any other profession or trade, slightly mis- 
directed, no doubt, but true to the promptings of nature. 
And the criminal, following his natural bent, can scarce be 
anything but what he is intended to be. 

The attitude of society toward crime [he writes], is archaic. 
The treatment is always the same, prison and the death penalty. 
; Has not nature shaped us all as we are? The little, 
lithe, slender, peak-faced pickpocket, with slim, subtle fingers, 
alert, cunning intellect, soft, stealthy step, and keen, quick, narrow 
shifty eyes, can he change his nature or his looks? Can his 
countenance ever become candid, his look honest, his fingers 
brawny, his intellect sluggish, his step clumsy? Is he not as he is, 
irrevocably? Has not nature fashioned him beyond the reach of 
his own will or the voice of society? 

And Bob Fitzsimmons, the greatest prize fighter of any weight 
that ever lived in any land or age, nature fashioned him for the 
ring. Neither wealth, environment, opportunity, nor cultivation 
could have changed him. Every instinct of Fitzsimmons’s nature 
was to fight, fight in the ring, yet until recently it was a crime for 
a man to employ a gift so prodigious. : 

The thesis proposed by Dr. W. C. Sullivan in a lecture 
at London University on “ Crime and Mental Deficiency ” 
is somewhat similar. Man, he says, inherits from his past 
certain deeply ingrained impulses to particular courses of 
action; in course of time it happens that the manifesta- 
tion of these impulses and the actions therefrom resulting 
conflict with the wellbeing of the community as a whole, 
and so actions which once were strictly legal become 
criminal, a point which Judge Howard also stresses. 
Therefore, although crime is often considered in a bio- 
logical aspect, as the result of a special criminal diathesis 
or temperament, it is really the legal aspect that counts 
most ; examples in point are the matters of duelling, boot- 
legging, gambling, all of which were once according to the 
law. 

Chairman Joyce of the National Surety Company ad- 
vances several other elements, which, although they can- 
not be considered as basic causes of the criminal passion, 
still contribute to it greatly. These are the increased 
use of narcotics, the wholesale violation of liquor laws, 
and the carelessness of people in general in the protec- 
tion of their property. A Chicago professor of psychology 
adds the rush-hour jam at the close of the day’s work 
as a producer of crime, for this condition sours its vic- 
tims, ruins their dispositions, distorts the vision, makes for 
blind anger, dissatisfaction, crime, and even helps to cause 
insanity. 

The method that Judge Howard suggests for the cure 
of crime prevalence is training along the bent that the 
child shows during its school career, for “it is better to 
guide than to combat nature.” 


Of what use [he asks], is Euclid to the musician? What good 
are logarithms to the clown? How does history help the acrobat? 
How will geometry develop the mimic? How will the laws of 
gravitation assist the artist? How can the mechanic employ Greek 
and Latin? 
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We must reply, that mathematics are of evident neces- 
sity in the study of music, the traditions of the past are 
valuable to every profession which has a course of train- 
ing, and how will the mechanic even know what his name 
implies without a knowledge of the classic languages of 
antiquity ? 

Another method of curing crime is suggested in Col- 
lier’s Weekly by Edward H. Smith, under the caption, 
“ Jail Can’t Cure Them, Doctors Can.” Mr. Smith asserts 
that the perpetration of crime is always attributable to 
some defect in the mind of the criminal, and refers to the 
work done by Dr. Schlapp’s clinic at the Postgraduate 
Medical School and Hospital, New York. The functions 
of the familiar glands of secretion and excretion and their 
nature have long been understood, but the recently promi- 
nent endocrine or ductless glands are still largely a matter 
of mystery, they are credited with having an influence on 
growth, sex development, muscle tone, and a variety of 
emotional attributes. And Dr. Schlapp and other en- 
docrinologists have undertaken the treatment of moral 
defectives through the endocrine glands for emotional 
instability and excesses. 


We now know [says Dr. Schlapp], that many men commit 
crimes because their thyroid glands or other glands are out of 
order. It is now certain that these glands control the activities 
of our nerves altogether, including the workings of our brains. 

For the present we must not fail to recognize that there 
are many dangerous and rapacious criminals who must be locked 
up for the safety of society, even though we know that they are 
the victims of diseases we are only now beginning to understand. 
But there are many others who can be cured and ought to be 
treated. Prison only makes them worse and makes them a burden 
to the State, whereas they can be transformed into productive units, 
into assets. And there will come a day when medicine will no 
doubt relieve the dangerous men whom we must now cage in our 
own defense. 


“One of these days,” concludes Mr. Smith, “ our legis- 
lators are going to build larger hospitals and smaller 
prisons.” 

Both the preceding suggestions, that of selective train- 
ing and that of medical treatment, probably have their 
value in the alleviation of the Serious spread of criminality, 
but only subordinately to the one great need, the moral 
awakening to which our late revered President so aptly 
referred in his last published speech. We have forgotten 
Christ and His teachings and turned to the fleshpots of 
Egypt, and it is a natural consequence that the removal of 
the moral restraint which the Commandments of God 
placed on men, whether they willed it or not, should have 
brought upon us this orgy of lawlessness and crime that 
we suffer. 

We come into an alluring world, imperfect beings, with 
many a temptation, many a passion toward the things 
which seem full of pleasure and enjoyment and afford our 
nature a chance to satisfy its animal cravings. And only 
the Christian ideal of repression of base temptations will 
enable us to surmount these things that are low and to be 
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true to the higher side of our being, that which is made 
in the image and likeness of God. 

It is probable [says Dr. Sullivan], whom we have quoted before, 
that most normal persons are potential criminals, for they possess 
these primitive impulses to action; they are, however, not actual 
criminals, in as much as they have developed in addition certain 
inhibitory qualities which enable them to modify and restrain these 
impulses in accordance with the standards of their society. 

Alice Meynell, in her “ Shepherdess of Sheep,” beau- 
tifully compares our thoughts to flocks of sheep, and the 
Lady of our delight is the shepherdess who keeps our 
thoughts white and guards them from the steeps. She 
feeds them on fragrant heights, and when a black thought 
crosses our minds she chases it away, for she wishes to 
keep us pure and undefiled. 

The American Bar Association has decided to promote 
an active campaign for a law to compel the teaching of 
the Constitution and of citizenship in the schools of our 
country. But it realizes that that is not enough; it pro- 
poses also “ character education,” which has as its funda- 
mental purpose the cultivation of the disposition and pur- 
pose to act right as citizens, and not merely a knowledge 
of the Constitution and the principles of government. Sta- 
tistics show that half of the notorious criminals and citi- 
zenship perverts of the land are well informed regarding 
the Constitution and the laws of the States. They take 
advantage of their knowledge to devise ways and means 
of breaking the laws with impunity. Therefore, mere 
education is not enough; for, in the words of Cardinal 
Newman, “to know is one thing, to do is another; the 
two things are clearly distinct.” 

And the most efficient medical cure is that of the con- 
fessional, the clinic where all the soul-diseases of two 
thousand years have been examined and the Divine remedy 
of God’s absolution applied, a cure that never has failed 
him who is sincere. 

For this cancer that affects modern society is not merely 
on the surface, it goes away down into the soul, whence 
the knowledge of Divine truths and faith implicit in them 
has been eradicated. And only a spiritual renascence, a 
return to God and His teachings, will effectually bring 
back moral and social peace. 


Reunion and the Eastern-Orthodox of 
Russia 


Princess E. M. ALMEDINGN 


HE question of reunion of the Eastern-Orthodox © 


with the Catholic Church has never been laid in 
oblivion, and in the East, as well as in the West, there 
nave always been great and noble men who strove to do 
all they could towards a speedier attainment of this goal. 
Outside the pale of the Church there have been men 
and women without number who instinctively felt that 
the Church must be one, and though they may have sought 
this oneness by very inadequate means, still they sought 
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it in the spirit of love and forbearance. Although the 
inajorify of those people never actually became recon- 
ciled to the Church, yet their work was valuable for the 
above mentioned reason. 

But sometimes the question of reunion has been 
handled by those who do not even understand what 
Christian charity means, who do not scruple to use the 
most shallow and transparent arguments in an attempt 
to prove a case. The name of such quarrel-loving people 
is legion in the Russian Orthodox Church. 

It should be remembered that for nearly seven cen- 
turies that country has been deaf and blind, perhaps 
forcedly, to Catholic utterances, that for five centuries 
its Church has basked in the artificial light of its own 
imaginary infallibility, persistently and malignantly con- 
tradicting its own liturgical traditions. 

I want to speak of the present attitude of the Russian 
Schismatic Church towards Rome in connection with 
one of the last declarations of its present head abroad, 
Metropolitan Anthony, who lectured on the subject of 
reunion in the autumn in Belgrade. 

I shall give a brief summary of the lecture. 

The Metropolitan begins by saying that the Church 
has ever been one, but, that since the first century, here- 
tics and schismatics have been falling away from her, and . 
so it will continue until the second coming of Our Lord. 
This may be justly taken as a definition of the Eastern- 
Orthodox position, and needs no comment. 

Further the Metropolitan says: 

if the Roman Catholics gave up their inventions, 
their reunion with the Church would be the greatest joy to all 
the Faithful and to the Holy Angels, and this not only for the 
salvation of men’s souls, but for a practical completion of Church 
life to which our Western brethren would bring their 
energies. 

So far as is known, no Eastern-Orthodox contro- 
versalist has ever gone to the length of assuming that if 
“the Papists returned to the Unity, this would mean 
their actual joining the Church.” 

Still further : 

Only under the condition that the Roman Catholics 
renounce their false dogmas (sic) and in particular the most 
absurd of them about the Papal infallibility in matters of faith 
(sic), would the Holy Church unite them to herself 

The Holy Church in case of reunion, would 
then most probably return to the Roman Pontiff not only that 
administrative primacy which had belonged to him until he fell 
into schism, but would give him such authority in the Ecumenical 
Church which had never been his, since, until the time of the 
Great Schism, it was limited to the Western Europe and the 
Northern Africa. 

Now, could the Metropolitan give a clear answer to 
the following questions: 

Where is the Church to which the Pope is so graciously 
invited to return? 

Is she to be found in Constantinople where Christian 
Archbishops have to grovel before a Mahomedan Gov- 
ernment and call on it for aid and protection? 





































































Is she among the Eastern Patriarchs who are equally 
indifferent to Moscow and to Constantinople? 

Is she finally among the scattered Russian hierarchs 
abroad, at war with those at home? 

The lecturer goes on: 

But the proposed authority of the Pope, once he returned to 
Orthodoxy, will have to be based on no Romish fairy tales (sic) 
about the Apostle Peter about indulgences, and Purga- 
tory but on the practical need of Church life! 

One need quote no longer. 

Now, if the Metropolitan believes that the Apostle 
Peter’s authority is falsely alleged, why does he remain 
in a Church which in her own canonical anthems venerates 
the Blessed Peter as the head and Pillar of the Church? 
lf these are Romish “ fairy tales,” why cling to a Church 
which has unswervingly professed her faith in Purgatory 
‘a place of cleansing,” by her magnificent offices for 
the dead? 

As to the whole tone of the lecture: it would be piti- 
fully comic if it were not so tragic. And tragic it is, in 
that it hinders the work long since begun of reunion. 

What talk of a possible reconciliation can there be when 
instead of a sound honest argument, even if it should 
advocate things essentially wrong, one is confronted with 
flimsy misrepresentation? It is pitiful that the Russian 
nierarchs seem to have learned nothing since the Revolu- 
tion. 

They say they have a hold on the people. Has their 
State and police-supported Church ever done anything 
for the moral welfare of the nation? Has the Church 
as a body ever done anything for her masses since the 
Revolution ? 

The national attitude towards the clergy is the best 
answer, for a Russian is unacquainted with ingratitude 
and the fact that he held and holds the pope, the Russian 
priest, in fear and contempt shows what the State or- 
ganized Church had done for him. 

And when one comes across such outbursts of hatred 
and prevarications, not to say more, as the one quoted 
above, one does not wonder. 

Truly by their fruits ye shall know them. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department : 
Some Sanger Prototypes 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The propaganda of birth controllers in these hectic times is ex- 
tensive and some State authorities are very tolerant when the 
exponents of the Sanger creed appear in their respective districts. 

In New York City, eighty years ago, men were on the grand 
jury who had a proper respect for the American family and its 
natural method of increase. Present members of grand juries, not 
only in New York or other cities, might be interested in the fol- 
lowing item, printed in the Boston Traveller of March 23, 1841: 


The grand jury of the City of New York have presented, 
as “a public nuisance,” the advertisements, in the New York 
papers, of a certain “Madame Restell,” and a “ Madame 
Costello” in which, among other things, they offer an article 
styled, “ Preventative Powders,” “ Preventative of Conception,” 
etc. 
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Judging from this, Madame Sanger’s prototypes came early be- 
fore the American public. And it is refreshing to observe that the 
authorities in New York, eighty-two years ago, were “on the 
job!” 


Lowell, Mass. Georce F, O’ Dwyer. 


Catholic Woman’s League Hostel in Bethlehem 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It may interest your readers to hear of the work which is being 
done by the Catholic Women’s League of England, in Bethlehem 
for the women and children of that town. 

Up till now, if a girl wished to go to an English School, she had 
no choice but to attend a Protestant one. This is still the case 
all over Palestine, and owing to the Mandate, English is the im- 
portant language to know; but here at least this danger to the 
children’s faith has been removed as the C. W. L. has opened an 
English Schoo! for girls of thirteen to eighteen where, besides be- 
ing taught English, etc., by a fully certificated teacher from Eng- 
land, they have also an Arab teacher, so that their native tongue 
is not neglected. The school is absolutely free and every place 
taken. 

In January a weaving school is being started to give the poor 
a practical industry to learn, an expert lady weaver has come from 
England to teach them and materials of all sorts will be woven and 
sold. 

I should like every member of the American pilgrimage, which 
I hear is coming to the Holy Land in Holy Week, to visit these 
two institutions and see for themselves the work the C. W. L. is 
doing for the native Catholics of Palestine and also some of the 
material results of that work, such as the handwoven materials 
and native embroidery worked by the pupils of the English school, 
for which orders will be taken. Protestant activities in this coun- 
try are largely supported by American money so that the antidote 
to their work should be of special interest to American Catholics. 
Any other details or samples of the handwork can be had on ap- 
plying to Miss Reed-Lewis, C. W. L. Settlement, P. O. B. 6, 
Bethlehem. 

Bethlehem, Palestine. 


Philadelphia: 1776-1787-1924 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


In your issue of January 26, Mr. John Wiltbye, under the title 
of “ Philadelphia: 1776-1787-1924,” seems to view with consider- 
able alarm the “ deplorable ’’attitude of the new Director of Pub- 
lic Safety in the endeavor now being made to drive lawlessness and 
vice from its entrenched position, and his article would indicate 
that the tyranny of “lawless law-enforcement” was rampant in 
the City of Brotherly Love. Such, however, is far from being 
a fact, and Mr. Wiltbye need not become excited, because Phila- 
delphia is not “tearing up and spitting upon the guarantees of our 
fundamental law.” 

Does not Mr. Wiltbye take an unwarranted and unreasonable 
view of the matter, or has he, perhaps, been unduly impressed 
by some sensational and incorrect newspaper description? To 
crush the virulent spread of lawlessness, and to make the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety really worthy of its name and to remove 
from it the odium which had surrounded it to such an extent, 
through charges of corruption and demoralization, that it had been 
labeled the “ Department of Public Danger,” is truly a big under- 
taking, but the efforts already made have been worthy of commend- 
ation. 

Since the advent of a new administration, with General Butler 
acting as Director of Public Safety, many of the criminal element 
have been arrested or otherwise inconvenienced by being obliged 
either to curtail their activities, or take their departure from the 
city to other environments where they hope the police will be 
less persistent in thrusting their unwelcome attentions upon them. 
The purpose held in view was not merely the banishment of 
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so called “vendors of alcoholic liquors,” although, from the re- 
ported number of deaths during the past year due to its effects, 
the word “ poison”? would be a more accurate description of their 
merchandise. The bootleggers were only some of the number 
to feel the effects of the policy of enforcing the law. 

While, perhaps, in some rare and isolated cases, an over-zealous 
policeman, spurred into unaccustomed activity by the demand 
that he perform his duty, may have inconvenienced some law- 
abiding person, there certainly has been no indication that would 
warrant any honest citizens to feel that any of their constitutional 
rights are in danger. On the contrary, it appears that a sincere 
effort is being made to carry out a sworn duty to enforce the law, 
and there are indeed few, if any, Americans either within or 
without the shadow of Independence Hall who feel called upon 
to protest; but many now venture out upon the streets at night 
feeling reasonably safe from an encounter with murderous thugs 
and bandits, an event which had been occurring all too frequently. 
Philadelphia. Joun J. CAHILL. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I thank you for the copy of Mr. Cahill’s letter. However, as 
it does not seem to refer to anything written by me, I take the 
liberty of suggesting that he present his complaints to General 
Butler in person. For it was not I but General Butler who said 
to the police, “Some few of you have overstepped your tech- 
nical rights under the law. For this J do mot censure you,” al- 
though the overstepping destroyed the fourdation upon which 
rests every right enumerated in the Amendments. 

I confess I am not quite sure what Mr. Cahill means when 
he writes, “There certainly has been no indication that would 
warrant any honest citizens to feel that any of their constitutional 
rights are in danger.” Would he imply that “honest citizens” 
alone have any constitutional rights? “The right of the people 
to be secure” is the wording of the Fourth Amendment. “ The 
right of honest citizens to be secure,” Mr. Cahill would amend. 
I refuse to accept that Amendment. In my judgment, the con- 
stitutional rights of dive-keepers, rum-runners, bootleggers, porch- 
climbers, and the rest of the crew, are as sacred as the consti- 
tutional rights of Mr. Cahill or myself. If Mr. Cahill will do 
me the honor to refer to my article he will admit that I do not 
plead for lawlessness. On the contrary, I distinctly say (having 
a genius for the obvious) that lawlessness should be suppressed, 
not by official lawlessness, but by “due process of law.” 

New York. Joun WILTBYE. 


A New Translation of the Bible 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The interesting letter of L. W. K., on “A New Translation oi 
the Bible,” in your issue of January 19, raises questions too 
great for thorough discussion here. Briefly, however, it seems 
to me to confuse two distinct sources of difficulty, and to suggest 
a remedy inadequate to both alike. The proposal is that Catholics 
should possess an English Bible whose text and notes may enable 
them to repel the attacks of “modern criticism” upon the Bible 
as known to Protestants; and this, it is believed, could be achieved 
by a new translation from “the original Greek and Hebrew texts,” 
with notes tending to “throw light on the classical difficulties 
actually advanced by radical scholars.” Crampon’s revised French 
Bible is instanced as a type. 

Personally, I desire the fullest possible knowledge of Holy 
Scripture on the part of our people everywhere. Nor are the 
means wholly lacking. Scriptural questions are regularly dis- 
cussed in the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, and occasionally 
in the Catholic World. May their tribe increase! But when it 
comes to a new version of the Bible itself, let us be sure whither 
we are going and why. 

In the first place, most objections to the historicity of the Old 
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Testament which make any appeal to fact, have little to do with 
the Hebrew text as such. Drawn from historical and arche- 
ological data, they concern the sense of a passage as a whole, 
and are seldom determined by the mere force of a term in Hebrew, 
unless as a point of identification. On the other hand, the more 
exploited field of indirect attack, which lies in professing to dissect 
a book into several sources supposed to be of late production and 
later combination, is quite as prompt to neglect the present Hebrew 
text or alter it at caprice as to abide by its letter. The promoters 
of this subtler method do not start from textual criticism, which 
is often hostile to their very criteria, but from literary data, which 
afford an ampler field for manipulation before being put in as 
evidence. 

Secondly, the remark that “ Protestants know something of the 
difficulties” suffers from the same confusion of issues. The 
Protestant who knows radical criticism in its whole process does 
not consult the average layman for means of refutation. On the 
other hand, what the average Protestant (or Catholic either) 
knows of this matter, consists merely of newspaper flings at “ dis- 
crepancy,” “anachronism,” “legend,” “contradiction,” “ myth” 
and so on. Behind such flippant claims there lies, not the precise 
flavor of a Hebrew idiom, but a network of false principles, whose 
fallacious influence on the case in hand can be exposed in a few 
sentences by a biblical scholar, leaving the real certainties of the 
problem just where the unaided text of Scripture left them. Yet 
if such exposure of all the “ classical difficulties actually advanced 
by radical scholars” should be embodied in the explanatory notes 
of an English. Bible, the result would be, not a version, but a com- 
mentary in several volumes. And the latter’s usefulness would 
not be longer lived than most of the objections; that is to say, 
a couple of decades at most. 

Thirdly, we should not always gain in accuracy by translating 
from the Hebrew rather than the Vulgate. Our only Hebrew text, 
the Massoretic, is not older than the seventh Christian century. 
The Vulgate is two full centuries older, and it is past question 
that St. Jerome knew another and an older Hebrew text than 
that of the Massoretes, while his basic model, the Septuagint, 
shows trace of still earlier originals. St. Jerome’s known con- 
versance with the uses of textual criticism, his tireless industry 
in its pursuit, and his vantage-ground fifteen centuries nearer the 
originals than our own, are elements in the problem which textual 
critics of all schools candidly acknowledge. The credit of the 
Vulgate today is such that some scholars regard it as, all things 
considered, the best extant version of the Scriptures. To pro- 
duce an improved English version equipped with permanently in- 
structive notes would doubtless be a laudable work. But, in so 
doing, to abandon the Vulgate for the Massoretic text as our 
basis, would be in many respects a backward step. 

I have not yet seen the revised edition of Crampon’s French 
Bible. His former edition of 1905, however, on which this one 
is doubtless based, shows a just measure of independence of the 
Hebrew text. In a seven-volume edition of the Vulgate with a 
French translation and notes, issued in 1894, Crampon had leant 
too heavily on the Hebrew. Thus, in an effort to champion the 
evident corruption shiloh in Genesis xlix, 10, he went so far as 
to write that this reading afforded “the interpretation commonly 
adopted by exegetes who admit the prophecies,” and this with 
Corluy, Delitzsch, Hoberg, Hummelauer, Lamy and Patrizi against 
him (to whom are now added Hetzenauer, Murillo and Selbst). 
But Crampon was open to conviction. In his French Bible of 1905 
he abandoned this reading in favor of another Hebrew form with 
which the Vulgate’s translation is remotely connected, although 
he did not, for other reasons, adopt the latter itself. Servile ad- 
herence to the Hebrew, therefore, is hardly a characteristic of 
Crampon. Nor could it characterize any really trutworthy version 
of the Old Testament. 


Woodstock, Md. W. H. McCretran, S.J. 
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The Bible in the Public Schools 


HE annual drive for Bible-teaching in the publi 

schools is again in full swing. Catholics are often 
repelled by the violent hatred of the Church displayed by 
some leaders in this movement, for in certain country dis- 
tricts where Catholics are few, the campaign is often used 
to attack the Church. But it would be unfair to conclude 
that the same hateful spirit is everywhere present. In our 
larger cities, the campaign usually enlists the support of 
citizens who would never be accused of bigotry. 

These men and women have learned by experience that 
the schools from which God and the teaching of religion 
have been excluded, do not produce a generation of God- 
fearing, law-abiding citizens. They put no confidence in 
the so-called “ ethical training” which proposes to impart 
a training in morality to our boys and girls, while ex- 

‘luding «any religious teaching which postulates God and 
man’s responsibility to Him. Hence they would introduce 
the Bible into the public school, not as a book on which a 
religious creed is to be based, but as the record of a se! 
of principles from which a program of morality may be 
drawn. 

Apart from the legal obstacles which in some States 
seem insuperable, it is not probable that Bible-reading in 
the schools would promote the desired effect of a genera- 
tion trained to act according to high moral standards. The 
teacher would either outline the moral lesson to her audi- 
tors, or refrain from all comment of whatever kind. If 
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she allows herself to comment, she will at once plunge into 
a maze of difficulties which clamor for solution. It is a 
grave error to think that the Bible is “a simple book, 
easily understood.” No collection of writings has ever 
occasioned controversies so strenuous and lasting. If, on 
the other hand, the teacher is confined to reading “ with- 
out note or comment,” she may as well be replaced by a 
phonograph, for she can impart nothing of the inspiring 
and energizing influence which belongs to the builder of 
a moral code. 

In a sense, the movement is a tribute to the Catholic 
theory of education. Some day it may bring home to our 
fellow-Americans two facts: first, that religion must be 
part of the child’s daily life, and, second, that the only 
sensible way of teaching religion and morality is that now 
used in the Catholic school. 


An Anti-Saloon League Agent 


HE trial of the superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 

League of America has come to an end. In the 
judgment of twelve of his fellow-citizens, Mr. Anderson 
is guilty of forgery in the third degree, a crime for which 
the maximum punishment is five years in the penitentiary. 
In spite of this verdict it is still possible, as Mr. Ander- 
son’s friends contend, that Mr. Anderson is wholly inno- 
cent of the charges alleged against him both in the indict- 
ment which has been sustained and in the indictments 
which yet remain. Innocent men have stood in the dock 
before Mr. Anderson’s time, and will be found there as 
long as men are tried by human tribunals. 

But it will be generally admitted that when testifying in 
his own behalf, against the advice of his counsel, as is gen- 
erally believed, Mr. Anderson did not further his cause. 
The picture presented by the New York World is not 
overdrawn : 

Anderson testifying ; Anderson trying to bluff it through; Ander- 
son bookkeeping; Anderson juggling commissions and expense ac- 
couts; Anderson snatching at straws to save himself; Anderson 
finally falling back on “John T. King” as the source of the 
$24,700—all this is an Anderson-made record that cannot be blotted 
out. It did not need the testimony of others to reveal him. He 
revealed himself. 

It would be unfair to condemn the Anti-Saloon League 
simply because its superintendent has been convicted of 
forgery. But when a society, knowing well the unlawful 
practises of its chief agent, refuses to part with him, the 
case is considerably altered. Just ground is then afforded 
for the suspicion that the “ stupid bookkeeping ” and the 
“ split-commissions ” which led to Mr. Anderson’s convic- 
tion in the criminal court are tolerated, perhaps approved 
by a society which assumes the moral leadership of the 
nation. At present the Anti-Saloon League seems bent on 
turning that suspicion into a certainty. As for Mr. Ander- 
son, the public has no further concern with him, except to 
the extent that it is represented in the courts before which 


he may appear. 
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The Government’s Money and Yours 

T never seems out of order to stress the truth that this 
Government of ours has no money except the money 
which it takes from the people. This money is collected 
through various forms of taxation. but no one has yet 
devised a tax which is not paid by the people. Although 
every one pays in some degree, the great burden of all 

taxation rests upon the ultimate consumer. 

Some taxes are more obvious than others. When a 
man sends a telegram, the telegraph company does not pay 
the Federal tax on messages. The sender pays, and, until 
he pays, no message is forwarded. If he buys a theater 
ticket, the same plan is followed. The owner of the 
theater or the play does not pay the tax. The tax falls on 
the purchaser. He pays what is asked for the ticket, and, 
over and above this price, he pays the tax. When the 
assessment on an apartment house is raised, the increase 
in the tax-bill is not borne by the owner. He passes the 
tax on by raising the rent. 

Other taxes are not so plainly perceived. In making 
up the Federal budget the question is always put: “ What 
is the revenue next year?” Phrased differently, but un- 
changed in meaning, the question reads: ‘ Who will pay 
for these appropriations, and how are we to collect the 
money?” For the Government has no independent source 
of income. It cannot create money. It cannot associate 
value with a piece of paper unless it can show a reality of 
value which, on demand or at a fixed date, can be 
exchanged for that paper. Whatever means may be 
adopted by the Government in providing for appropria- 
tions it is the simple and inescapable truth that every 
expenditure, State or Federal, is directly or indirectly 
paid for by the mass of the people. Hence the statements 
“ This is the richest country in the world,” “ The Govern- 
ment has plenty of money,” when advanced as arguments 
for any expenditure, are misleading. 

The total per capita tax in this country is about $70, 
or approximately $350 for every family. Average living 
costs, according to the Department of Labor, were 
seventy-three per cent higher in December, 1923, than 
they were in December, 1913, and nearly four per cent 
higher than in December, 1922. As Mr. Carter Glass 
noted in his last report as Secretary of the Treasury, 
there is a direct relation between the cost of living and 
taxes. There must be, since it is to living costs that the 
tax is added. At present—and, in fact, under every 
system of taxation that the world has known—it is 
possible for the man of great wealth to shift part of his 
tax burden upon others. The shifting goes through a 
series, comparable to our present economic system of pro- 
duction and distribution, until it devolves upon the ulti- 
mate consumer. There it stops, and must stop, and is 
registered in the cost of living. 

Let us flatter ourselves, if we can find consolation in 
the process, by reflections upon the enormous wealth of 
the country, and the “plenty of money” which the 
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Government has at its disposal. It would be wiser, how- 
ever, to demand that we be informed accurately how much 
each new scheme adopted by Congress is going to cost. 
This rule holds whether the scheme be for maternity 
centers, road-building, battleships, adjusted compeysation, 
or plain, ordinary gifts of the pork-barrel variety. What- 
ever it be, the people, which means first of all you and I, 
must pay for it, and take from our families to give to the 
Government. 


Capitalists at Washington 


ASHINGTON now faces a scandal without parallel 

since the free and easy days of President Grant’s 

Secretary Belknap. There is a slight difference, however, 

since Mr. Albert B. Fall is not actually a member of the 

cabinet, but only an ex-Senator of the United States and 
an ex-Secretary of the Interior. 

As far as the evil effect upon the country is concerned, 
it does not make much difference whether Mr. Doheny 
gave or lent Secretary Fall the small sum of $100,000. In 
fact, Mr. Fall, a broken, wholly discredited man, no longer 
occupies the center of the stage. His place has been taken 
by Mr. Edward L. Doheny an extensive operator in oil. 
Mr. Doheny not only admits but insists that he, not Mr. 
McLean, made a loan of $100,000 to Mr. Fall, when Mr. 
Fall was Secretary of the Interior. He parted with this 
money because Mr. Fall was an old friend, and because 
it “ meant no more ” to him “ than $20 or $50 to ordinary 
men,” with whom, assuredly, no one will class Mr. Doheny. 
After making this loan, Mr. Doheny and Mr. Doheny’s 
oil-companies began to bargain with the Government for 
leases on oil-lands belonging to the Government. Some 
of these meetings took place in the office of the man to 
whom Mr. Doheny had lent $100,000; the official that is, 
upon whom would chiefly rest the decision of signing or re- 
jecting the leases. Mr. Doheny cannot discern the slight- 
est suspicion of impropriety in this conduct. In his touch- 
ing faith in human nature, Mr. Doheny assures the Senate 
committee that Mr. Fall, with $100,000 of Mr. Doheny’s 
money in his pocket, could and did examine any proposition 
submitted by Mr. Doheny with a cold and austere eye. 
Few men share that belief. 

Senator Walsh was fully justified in asking Mr. Doheny 
if he had lent money to any other Federal official since 
January, 1923. Mr. Doheny replied in the negative, but 
he is not the only capitalist who knows the way to Wash- 
ington. If it were possible to appoint a fearless, intelli- 
gent investigating committee not only empowered but 
ordered to follow the trail no mater where it might lead, 
that committee might be usefully employed in finding out 
now many Federal officials have had financial relations 
with capitalists and corporations seeking official favor. 
Reds, ranters and radicals will not do the country much 
harm, but officials in high place who dicker and bargain 
with capitalists can soon undermine all confidence in the 
Government. 































































Every Man His Own Pope 

N a recent address at his “ Community Church,” Dr. 

John Hayne Holmes of New York ridiculed the in- 
tellectual integrity of all parties to the controversies in the 
Presbyterian and Episcopalian churches. As long as the 
Protestant churches, he said, acknowledged the principle 
that every man was entitled to hold and profess whatever, 
in his judgment, was proposed for his belief by the Old 
and New Testaments, discord and disintegration were in- 
evitable. Of this truth the 130 new sects which had made 
their appearance within the last few years, were a fair 
proof. Nor did the worthy doctor experience any diffi- 
culty in showing that as long as Protestantism admitted 
the principle of private judgment, no Bishop, convocation, 
assembly, synod or presbytery could logically call any 
man to account for the expression of his belief. 

Although Dr. Holmes seems to have fancied himself in 
the robes of the prophet of some new dispensation, he has 
stated nothing that is new. With no intention of im- 
pugning the good faith or sincerity of any non-Catholic 
it may be observed that he merely stated the principle of 
private judgment truthfully and without reserves. That 
principle, as was pointed out years ago, destroys one Pope 
by making every man his own Pope, and from that Pope 
there is no appeal. He has been chosen, consecrated and 
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crowned by a prayerful reading of the Holy Scriptures. 
But Dr. Holmes does not understand why this right of 
private judgment should be restricted to the Bible. He 
would apply it to everything that professes to bear the 
commission of authority, whether Bishop, convocation, 
synod, or presbytery. They, surely, are not above the Scrip- 
tures, and if the Bible has taught the prayerful reader to 
disagree with them, the principle of private judgment 
raises the individual to a position which cannot be reached 
by any association of angry or perplexed ecclesiastics. 

Dr. Holmes is himself a living example of the principle 
that every man is entitled to be his own Pope. Once a 
fairly orthodox “ Bible Christian,” he long ago broke out 
into the great open spaces, where the air is so free that 
one may deny the Divinity of Christ, or the Virgin Birth, 
or the existence of God, as one deems fit. According to his 
own definition, he is a religious man; according to the 
definition of his whilom ecclesiastical associates. his reli- 
gion is of a kind not discernible even with the aid of high- 
powered multiple microscopes. But Dr. Holmes is more 
intimately united with the Fundamentalists and the Mod- 
ernists whom he criticizes, than either he or they will admit. 
All subscribe to one essential dogma and that dogma is 
the supremacy of private judgment. Therein lies a 
perennial source of discord and decay. 


Literature 


Catholic Facts and Factors 

N the preface to the English Catholic “ Who’s Who” 

for the current year Chesterton remarks: 

The Catholic is the last man in the world to think that spiritual 
success is to be measured either by making a name or inheriting 
one; nor will he think that any earthly Who’s Who is a reliable 
guide to what is what. The Catholic Church differs from the 
modern world around it very largely in that fact; that the modern 
world really is always seeking for an intellectual aristocracy with 
its inevitable shadow of intellectual snobbery. But though the 
increase of the intellectual and professional prestige of Catholicism 
is not a fact of supreme importance, it most certainly is a fact. 

To the American Catholic lacking a “ Who’s Who” 
for 1924 there has just come from the press not only a 
record of persons but a chronicle of achievement. It is 
found in the five volumes published by the Continental 
Press of Boston entitled “Catholic Builders of the 
Nation.” It is an array of facts that speak of American- 
ism. For if Americanism means anything it means deeds 
done for America, and not sporadic deeds fanned into 
activity by a great national crisis, but everyday acts of 
everyday lives going to the upbuilding of a better and 
greater America. Such is the story contained in these 
pages which have all the accuracy of history blended with 
attractiveness of romance. For the chronicle of Catholic 
achievement in this nation really reads like romance. 


America today stands a truly romantic figure in the 
family of nations. It is a sorrowing family with one 
solitary lighthearted member, youngest and yet greatest 
in material resources, wealth, world-prestige and world- 
power. And if American history reads like romance the 
Catholic factors in that history have kept pace with its 
romanticism. The editors of this series have done a fine 
work in putting down Catholic achievement in such 
fashion that it stands out in print, as it is in fact, an in- 
timate part of American growth. For American growth 
while rapid has been complex. It does not merely mean 
growth in population but in character of that population. 
For example, if you tell a European that you belong to a 
nation that has a population of more than a hundred mil- 
lions, it will mean to him but an array of figures, and he 
will most probably answer that Russia has many more in- 
habitants and India very many more. Facts in nationai 
growth are valuable things but factors are greater things. 

A great many factors have combined in the building of 
America. The solution of social and economic problems 
that have arisen since thirteen colonies became forty-eight 
States have had a great deal to do with national develop- 
ment. The town succeeded by the city, agricultural in- 
terests making way for manufacturing interests, com- 
merce, industry, science and art all combine in varying 
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degrees to produce a common result. ‘That result we call 
a nation. And yet we have not envisioned a complete 
nation even with all these factors. For a nation like an 
individual has character. It is not merely a group of 
people but it is a group of people with marked character- 
istics making them different from any other group. The 
factors that enter into this national unit like the factors 
that go into the making of the individual are just so many 
influences. There is a basic we call the person setting out 
for the struggle of life. Influences begin to play upon 
that basic, there is reaction and interaction and all sorts 
of things that psychologists call by big names. But the 
result is the biggest thing of all, character. The same 
thing happens to the nation for it is nothing but a group 
till it has developed a national character. 

The national character that is American owes much to 
Catholicism. America has been called the melting pot 
because many races have blended here. If we want 
to face facts and not indulge in theories we find that the 
majority of racial strains flowing through present day 
America have been influenced by Catholicism or by noth- 
ing at all. It is really amusing to talk about America as 
a Protestant nation. If it is anything but a pagan nation, 
it is Catholic in religion. No true evaluation can be made 
of national growth without taking into account the re- 
ligious factor. It makes no difference what my own 
religious convictions may be if I set out’to find the com- 
bination of influences that have gone to the forming of 
national character I must take into consideration the re- 
ligious factor. And it will be of interest to both Catholic 
and non-Catholic to discover what a potent factor Cathol- 
icism has been in the development of these United States. 
For it will really be a discovery. Our institutions have 
been influenced hy Catholic thought from the beginning 
of this republic even to the present day. The editors of 
“ Catholic Builders of the Nation” in treating of citizen- 
ship, religious liberty, civic ideals and the relations be- 
tween Church and State bring this out very clearly. 
Specialists writing for specialists have pointed out this 
fact before. But the present work is the first attempt to 
popularize this important piece of information. Its value 
to a proper understanding of Americanism cannot be 
overestimated. Due praise should also be given to the 
Editor-in-Chief Dr. Constantine E. McGuire for his signal 
success in persuading the 126 distinguished contributors to 
supply the material for the five volumes. 

It need hardly be said that a work like the present will 
prove of inestimable value to the modern school genera- 
tion. For this generation is being introduced to the world 
of thought at a time when thought was never more con- 
fused. The eyes of youth are opening today upon a 
topsy-turvy world. No wonder those eyes are blinking. 
No wonder there is a challenging attitude in the heart of 
the youth of the world when it faces the awful contradic- 
tion between theory and fact. Theories of progress, evo- 
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except Catholicism, facing the facts of a half-ruined, 
bankrupt and muddled world. “ So this is our heritage!” 
exclaims disillusioned youth. American youth of course 
has a more optimistic outlook. Catholic American youth 
should have in reality a truly optimistic outlook. For 
Catholic youth has a heritage of Catholicism and 
Americanism. The records of their forefathers and of 
their contemporaries as filed in “ Catholic Builders of the 
Nation” should be to them an inspiration. Not theories 
here but facts that speak for virile, thorough-going 
American citizenship. GERALD C. Treacy, S.J. 


FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY 


Our comfort lies in our disquietude ; 

Before the world’s intolerable ease: 

In this our heart’s unhappy happiness. 

Well for us when we know that naught goes well! 
When we can keep the flame of anger alive 
Amid the bitter night of our despair, 

And make of what is left of love a sword 

Sharp, double-edged, which, if in battle broken, 
Is never let to slip the wounded hand. 


Since faith is lost among bewildered minds 
Of all things credulous save her seeing eyes— 
What tall, impossible turrets we must build 
To pierce beyond the empty space of sky; 
How deeply plumb belief’s abysmal waters 
Before we reach the sunken floor of Truth! 
But still we hold that Truth alone can be 
The final food and clothing of the mind, 

The satisfaction of its burning thirst, 

The end to which the mind at last will turn. 
How hard to hold to in a world of shadows ! 


And yet we hope to hear God’s trumpet pealing, 
Pealing and echoing through the quaking universe, 
Till souls like scattered sands upon a glass 
Assume again their patterns, that time has blurred, 
Beneath those all-compelling strains of music. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 


REVIEWS 


The Life of Mére St. Joseph. By a Member of the Same In- 
stitute. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. $5.00. 

The English speaking world will be grateful to the author of 
this volume for presenting to it in the vernacular the inspiring 
life of a truly great soul, Mére St. Joseph, co-Foundress and second 
Superior General of the Institute of Sisters of Notre Dame of 
Namur. It has been seldom, if ever, our privilege to peruse 4 
more engaging story of a life. Marie Louise Francoise Blin de 
Bourdon, the future Mére St. Joseph, was born at Gezaincourt, 
in the home of her grandparents, on March 8, 1756. She 
inherited all the nobility of a family whose honor, integrity and 
sterling qualities gave rise to the proverb “ Bon comme un Blin.” 
From her sixth to her nineteenth year she was away at boarding 
school. On her return, we find the prestige of the family gives 
her entrée to the drawing-room of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette 
at Versailles, when the popularity of that ill-starred King and 
Queen was at its height. But, even at this hour she had given her 
heart to Christ, and cherished the ambition of one day joining the 
daughters of St. Teresa in the great Carmelite Order. Twenty 
years elapsed before she broke with the world. She witnessed 
the trying days of the French Revolution, and saw those who 
were near and dear to her dying on the scaffold; her father, her 
brother and she herself passed many a lingering month within 
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a stifling prison; she read her own name among those whose 
heads were to fall on the morrow. She regained her liberty with 
the downfall of the Robespierre ministry on July 2, 1794, and had 
the consolation of seeing her father dying in the arms of Holy 
Mother Church, from whom he had wandered on becoming imbued 
with the tenets of Voltairianism. She was now free to give herself 
entirely to God. But she was not to join the ranks of the daugh- 
ters of St. Teresa. In the designs of Divine Providence, the 
wealthy, cultured charming Marie Louise Francoise Blin de 
Bourdon joined hands with the poor, unlettered, crippled peasant 
of Cuvilly, Julie Billiart, and both stand at the head of the Sisters 
of Notre Dame of Namur, as Mothers and Foundresses of whom 
their daughters may well be proud. J. W. K. 





The Problem of Armaments. By ArtHuR Guy Enocx. New 
York. The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

This is largely a compilation of opinions and of statistics to 
show what expenditures the countries of the world are making 
by providing for national defense and to show the advisability 
of getting rid of wars and causes of wars in the future. In spite 
of its remarkably heavy documentation it is interesting and read- 
able. In the midst of a controversy over the cost of military 
and naval establishments which began last spring and is still 
continuing, that very liberal-minded weekly, the New Republic, 
remarked, in words which apply exactly to this volume now under 
review : 

It is one thing to draw up a chart of expenditures properly 
and another to use it fairly. A chart may be used fairly as 
an argument for taking every practicable means to reduce 
the risk of war. It is pertinent to the discussion of the 
League of Nations and the World Court. But it is not perti- 
nent to the discussion of current military and naval appropria- 
tions without qualifications. 

Too often a desire for peace results merely in the creation 
of national defenselessness. Mr. Enock’s book is a sound argu- 
ment for progress towards world peace, and he uses his excellent 
figures attractively handled in a very sensible way, stating quite 
clearly as every really patriotic peace lover must state that that 
very desirable “disarmament, or reduction and limitation of arma- 
ments, must be simultaneous, agreed upon internationally.” Though 
an army man, I have the welfare of the world at heart, and recom- 
mend Mr. Enock’s viewpoint to all nations for world-wide con- 
sideration and the simultaneous and international reduction of these 
costly armaments. gE. ¢C. 


Egyptian Mythology. By WW. Max Miu ter. Boston: Mar- 
shall Jones Company. 

Professor Miller presents a view of Egyptian religion which 
differs vastly from that traditionally entertained. He practically 
sweeps away the conception of this religion as in any sense a 
system of doctrine and sees it only as a jumble of unrelated and 
often but vaguely defined myths. The accuracy of the suppo- 
sition commonly accepted of an earlier and purer Egyptian myth- 
ology is also definitely denied by him. His position is that the 
farther we are able to penetrate into the fog which still envelopes 
Egyptian history, the grosser we find the religious conceptions 
of these people to have been, although he holds that through all 
the centuries and milleniums almost no progress was made, and 
that while material culture spread Egyptian religion remained a 
barbarous medley of crude beliefs. Yet passages are not wanting 
to show how even then men might approach closer to a true con- 
cept of religion and the Deity. 

The Egyptian myths have been so imperfectly transmitted that 
only in rare instances can a complete mythology be traced. Our 
knowledge of them is often the result merely of guess work and 
patch work. “In other respects, likewise,” says Professor Miiller, 
“the enormous epigraphic material presents such difficulties and 
is so confusing in nature that everything hitherto done on the 
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religion of Egypt is merely pioneer work. As yet an exhaustive 
description of this religion could scarcely be written.” It is well 
to bear this in mind when reading the omniscient newspaper dis- 
cussions upon Egyptian history and religion that leave nothing 
further to be said upon the subject. “ Egyptian Mythology” is 
at all events an attempt to give an objective presentation of the 
subject. J. H. 





The Life of the Ancient East. By James Baikie. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $4.00. 

Recent Tutankhamen discoveries have given a new zest to those 
who are interested in the progress of archeology. There was a 
time when the great epics of classic times were looked upon as 
the creations of human genius, and popular traditions were rated 
as unfounded folklore. It is not so today. Men have given their 
lives, their fortunes and their labors to unveil the records of 
a protohistory hidden for ages under the ever growing crust oi 
the earth. The story of what has already been done has been 
told in ponderous tomes and perhaps in a manner too detailed and 
too scientific to constrain the attention of those who have neither 
the leisure nor the desire for close reading. For most of us 
learning must be attractively presented, else we will have none 
of it. It is to the credit of Mr. Baikie that he has clothed the 
uninspiring work of the pick and shovel in a vesture of charming 
romance. Whilst passing over no essential fact he has made 
the kings, queens and warriors of old live again and has painted 
a delightful picture of the stage on which they played their parts. 
The glory that was Babylon, Nineveh, Alydos, Thebes, Lagash, 
Troy, Mycenae, Knossos and Gezer, the deeds of the pirates of 
the blue Aegean, the conquests and the dreams of the “Great 
Double House,” the greed of ruthless robber kings, the loves of 
noble lords and ladies are portrayed with a wealth of picturesque 
detail and visualized by magnificent illustrations. Not the least 
interesting of many interesting chapters relates the heroism de- 
manded of those who lifted city from city to restore the outlines 
of ancient Ilium. The resultant discoveries will prove a revelation 
to man. ip 





The German Revolution and After.. By HerinricH StrOBEL. 
Translated by H. J. Srennrinc. New York: Thomas Seltzer Co. 
$4.00. 

This history of modern Germany from the military collapse 
of 1918 down to France’s occupation of the Ruhr district in 
January, 1923, is written from a socialistic viewpoint. The 
author is one of the leaders of German Socialism, and, like most 
of his clan, puts the final responsibility for the outbreak of 
the war on German Militarism, though blaming the imperialistic 
greed of all the rival countries for the conditions which made 
war possible. 

A good account is given of the internal collapse of Germany 
shortly before the armistice, after the failure of the last great 
drive. When the Republic was proclaimed in Berlin on Novem- 
ber 9, 1918, following quickly on the revolt of the sailors and 
dockyard workers at Kiel and the seizure of power throughcut 
Germany by the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils, the then pre- 
ponderating Socialist Party made one of its greatest mistakes, in 
the opinion of the author. Although he is opposed to the ideal 
of the extreme Lefts, of a permanent Soviet dictatorship in Ger- 
many, as wholly unsuited to the conditions of the country, he 
believes that the Socialists should have availed themselves of their 
opportunity to intrench themselves in power for some months 
by dictatorial measures. This the Majority Socialists under 
Ebert and Scheidemann declined to do, disregarding the protests 
of the Independents, and provisions were made for an early elec- 
tion, which brought into power a coalition government, with 
Ebert as President of the New Republic, but the Socialist parties 
in the minority. 
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From here on, the book is filled with recriminations against the 
Majority or Right Socialists for their compromises with 
“bourgeois and reactionary” influences, and for their bloody sup- 
pression of the uprisings of the Extreme Left or Spartacist party. 
The incompetence of the Socialist leaders is acknowledged and 
frequently instanced. The guiding spirit of all has ever been 
“Party before Country,” and to this spirit is in great measure 
attributable the lamentable state of the country today. H. J. P. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Moderns: XVII. Zane Grey. If Sir Walter Scott were 
a contemporary American novelist, his work would probably be 
much of the same caliber as that of Zane Grey. There are dif- 
ferences a plenty between the two authors in technique and theme; 
Scott, moreover, is both a great and popular author, while Mr. 
Grey is a popular writer. But the same verve which characterizes 
the romances of Scott is vibrant in Mr. Grey’s stories of Amer- 
ican life and manners. Just as Scott caught the popular fancy 
of his day by tales of wild adventure in a rugged, fearsome land, 
so Grey has become a “best seller” by portraying two-fisted 
fighters in the untamed, open-spaces of the American West. It 
is claimed that Mr. Grey commands a greater number of read- 
ers than any other author of the day; but the majority of his 
readers, it may be said, are romantic young girls fascinated by a 
strong man and adventurous youths who dream visions the while 
they plod along the city streets. Other books of Zane Grey have 
been on the list of “ best-sellers,” and, by the time the advertising 
campaign is full blown, his latest novel, “ The Call of the Canyon” 
(Harper. $2.00), will probably attain a like eminence. This fact, 
however, does not thereby condemn the book; it is possible for a 
“best seller” to be also a good book. “The Call of the Canyon” 
is not much better nor much worse than the former stories of 
Mr. Grey. It recounts the rehabilitation, physical and mental, of a 
young Easterner, who was disabled during the war, by his sojourn 
in the wilds of Arizona. Thither went his fiancee to reclaim him 
for the whirl of New York society; though she showed grit and 
courage, and though she fought fiercely against the spell, she, too, 
finally heeded the call of the Arizona canyon. In this book, as 
always, Mr. Grey is charming in his descriptions of delicate beauty 
and inspiring when he paints the grandeur and magnificence of 
creation. His characters are in harmony with his scenery. His 
heroes are of the heroic type of brave, rough men, and his females 
possess these same natural qualities tempered by the graces of 
their sex. His minor characters are oftentimes exotics, who, by 
their effeteness lend strength to his argument in favor of a life 
near to the soil. Evil passions occasionally obtrude themselves in 
his narratives, and sex is sometimes over insisted upon; “ The Call 
of the Canyon,” however, is freer of this atmosphere than many 
of the earlier books of Mr. Grey. 





Fiction.—The authoress of many Dartmoor tales, Beatrice Chase, 
is still able in the present volume, “ A Dartmoor Galahad” (Long- 
mans. $2.00), to find new ways of describing old familiar scenes. 
Written in the form of an extended diary, opportunity is given 
to narrate some simple local incidents and to praise feminine 
household tasks. The central figure is the youthful brother of 
the Lady diarist, a mystic from childhood. While the book is 
Catholic in tone, some of Galahad’s notions of God’s Providence 
are not according to Catholic convention, nor even strictly orthodox 
at times. The story is a relief from the bizarre situations and 
complicated plot of the modern novel. 

Among stories that thrill and intrigue, none better can be found 
than the three narratives that make up “ The Banner of the Bull” 
(Houghton. $2.00), by Rafael Sabatini. The book, first pub- 
lished some years ago, tells in vivid, dramatic language a few 
episodes from the career of Cesare Borgia. Since Mr. Sabatini 
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has also written_a complete biography of this fascinating character, 
he knows well how to mingle fact with fiction. His character 
drawing is exquisite and his manipulation of the twisting threads 
of the plot mark him off as one of the best romancers of the day. 

The story with a “triangle” and a moral “ moral” is rare these 
days. Coningsby Dawson’s “ The Coast of Folly” (Cosmopolitan. 
$2.00), achieves this distinction. Joyce Gathway, rich but heed- 
less, finds herself corespondent in a divorce case, but finds her 
way out of the danger by a novel expedient, namely, by telling the 
truth. The big scene in which she does this is convincing. Mr. 
Dawson’s heroine comes close to God, but Mr. Dawson speaks of 
God with the accents of a diffident stranger. 

Fleming Stone is a good detective, and “ The Furthest Fury,” 
by Carolyn Wells (Lippincott. $2.00), is a good detective story. 
A country summering-place, two murders with no apparent motive, 
a manly hero and his winsome sweetheart suspected of the crimes, 
such is the setting for the mystery. Fleming Stone, with the help 
of an unlettered and clever servant, solves the case. But the 
author in putting the clue in the title is as courageous as was her 
detective in sealing his solution in a letter on the evening of his 
arrival on the scene. 





Anna Catherine Emmerich.— Mich interest is displayed at pres- 
ent in the cause of the stigmatic nun, Anna Catherine Emmerich, 
whose visions of the life of Our Lord and Our Blessed Lady were 
taken down in several large diaries by one of Germany’s foremost 
literary men, and are now engaging the attention of scientists as 
well as ascetical students. February 9, 1924, will be the centenary 
of her death. Efforts in particular are being made to introduce the 
process of her Beatification. Two booklets with this purpose in 
view are “The Holy Life of Anna Catherine Emmerich,” and 
“Das heiligmassige Leben der Anna Katharina Emmerich” 
($0.10 each, $6.00 per hundred). Both substantially the same in 
matter and illustrations and issued from the Benedictine Convent 
of Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, Mo. They can be ordered also from 
Joseph Schaefer, Barclay St., New York.——A larger volume is 
the French work by G. Dirheimer, “ Anne-Catherine Emmerich et 
Clément Brentano” (Téqui). It is an extensive defense of the 
authenticity of her revelations and the full trustworthiness of their 
transcriber, Clément Brentano. The author, a professor at the 
Lycée Hoche, announces his purpose of publishing also a scientific 
and literary study of these revelations which are comprised in 
various distinct volumes. Anne Catherine, it may be noted, was 
a peasant girl who had spent only a few months in school. In 
addition to the above literature the St. Rita Verlag (Wiirzburg) 
has issued a jubilee edition of the Emmerich-Kalender, filled wit! 
a profuse abundance of matter relating to her. Among the 
silhouette illustrations some on the passion are too crudely realistic. 








Garlands of Poetry.——We may count ourselves peculiarly for- 
tunate in the number of representative Catholic women of our 
own century who have beheld with the poet’s vision the beauties 
of our Faith and have been able to give not merely tuneful, but 
often rich poetic expression to their Catholic devotion. Among 
these Emily Hickey must deservedly be numbered. Sufficient in- 
deed to establish her in this high rank is her latest volume, “ De- 
votional Poems” (London: Elliot Stock). Grace, beauty and 
skilled artistry will be found in these verses, together with that 
true imagination which Ruskin describes as the gift of at once 
penetrating to the core of things. Especially delightful is her love 
of childhood. Hers, too, is the child heart which can rest without 
fear on the great heart of God and draw thence its mysteries 
of love-——Most of the charm of Christopher Morley’s writing, 
and this applies with peculiar force to his latest volume of verse, 
“Parson’s Pleasure” (Doran. $1.75), is due to his commingling 
of the Elizabethan with the current Georgian art, of the scholarly 
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grace of the classicist with the sparkle of the columnist. “ Par- 
son’s Pleasure” makes delightful reading; it is mirthful and 
serious, it is human and at the same time respectable. That the 
theme of most of the selections is inconsequential, lends charm 
though it detracts from the lasting value of the work. The poems 
glitter, they amuse and entertain, and that is the offering which 
Mr. Morley can best make to the literature of the day—In his 
volume, “Famous Single Poems” (Harcourt, Brace. $2.00), 
Burton E. Stevenson has gathered together sixteen very original 
essays. Since the poems accompany the essays, the title of the 
book is justified unless one objects to the term “ poetry” being 
applied to such selections as “ Casey at the Bat” and “ Kaiser & 
Co.” Mr. Stevenson’s purpose in the book is historical. He 
attempts to settle the controversies that have waged concerning 
the true authorship of fifteen popular “ lyrics.” 


Non-Catholic Teaching.——The disciple is not above his Mas- 
ter, and St. Paul, in the chapters of “ The Character of Paul” 
(Macmillan), by Charles E. Jefferson, naturally shares the fate 
of Christ Himself. Neither Master nor disciple is a teacher of 
objective and unvarying truth; both are merely stimulating ex 
amples of conduct. Hence “ Paul’s biblical exegesis and his the- 
ories of the fall of Adam, and original sin, and election, and im- 
puted righteousness may all pass away, but his religion will abide,” 
for “ what the heart feels in relation to God is religion.” Whether 
Mr. Jefferson knows St. Paul as well as he imagines, may be 
readily determined by any attentive reader of them both. Mor: 
pertinent, perhaps, is the question what measure of genuine in- 
spiration Mr. Jefferson derives from the example of a man whom 
he must regard as mentally narrower than himself. In answer 
to the question, “ What is all human life for?” Alfred W. Mar- 
tin has written his book, “ A Philosophy of Life and Its Spiritual 
Values” (Appleton. $1.00). Though it is a sincere endeavor 
to arrive at an adequate answer to the question it but skirts the 
edge of truth. It is a groping after a spiritual understanding of 
the philosophy of life and reaches some vague conclusions that 
are based on insecure arguments. The book is typical and pathetic ; 
it is a fair exposition of the manner in which many non-Catholics 
are striving earnestly to know better the relations that exist be- 
tween God and man; it is pathetic in as much as it shows how 
steadfastly they refuse to open their eyes to the full light. 





Our United States.—The new is not always commendable, but 
the original format and the new method of history presentation 
as given by Albert Bushnell Hart in “We and Our People” 
(The American Viewpoint Society. $1.80), is worthy of approval. 
This book is one of a series of Social Studies edited under the 
supervision of Donald F. Stewart. Though there are but 300 
pages, the volume contains eighteen full-page drawings and 
more than 750 halftone and line illustrations. Accordingly the 
text content is shortened. Details of political struggles, wars, 
legislative and international problems have been omitted, and 
only the great outlines of the “biography of the American peo- 
ple” have been sketched. With a full understanding of the needs 
of the day, more than half the space has been devoted to the period 
since 1861. The outlook is American, not hyphenated ror adulter- 
ated. It is outspoken and decisive, and though some of the state- 
ments are disputable, Professor Hart has written an inspiring 
book for the younger citizens and the newcomers from foreign 
countries. Perhaps a little more of this spirit of true, unalloyed 
Americanism would have made a better book of “ United States 
History” (Doubleday, Page. $2.00), by Archey Butler Hulbert. 
Although the work shows undeniable evidences of painstaking re- 
search, all of its good qualities are marred by a certain appearing 
lack of appreciation of the heroism of the builders of our country. 
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Though the truth must be told in regard to American history, 
an author of a book that may find its way into the hands of 
the children should be most careful not to stifle their patriotism 
and love for their country by maligning the characters and 
achievements of the pioneers, and should not insinuate insidious 
propaganda. 


Confessions of Authors.—All literary critics and professors of 
English, and some readers, are positive in their knowledge of the 
canons of fiction writing, and are voluble in praise or condemna- 
tion of the art of the novelists. The makers of fiction, however, 
are too much occupied with the creative work to discuss the 
theories governing it. And yet the fiction writers themselves should 
be the best qualified critics of their art. With this in view, 
Arthur Sullivant Hoffman sent out a questionnaire consisting 
of twelve comprehensive headings on the principles of story 
composition to one hundred and sixteen successful writers of the 
day. He has classified the answers and edited them in a valuable 
book, “ Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing” (Bobbs-Merrill. 
$2.50). The scope of his book would be best exemplified by re- 
printing the questions that he asked. But the interest of the book 
lies wholly in the variant answers received. As might be ex- 
pected there is wide divergence of opinion, and such a diversity 
of method that one begins to question whether or not the art 
of fiction can be taught, or reduced to a system. It is startling, 
for example, to know that only fifteen out of 113 authors “claim 
any benefit, in even the elementary stages, from classes, courses 
or books purporting to teach the art of fiction.” This should 
give the teachers of English pause, as should the answers to the 
question “ How much of your craft have you learned frem read- 
ing current authors? The classics?” Tabulating the answers 
received, Mr. Hoffman. found that “of 113. answering, fifty-eight 
found the classics useful to their craft; current authors, forty- 
nine.” The book is something new in the literature of criticism 
and should prove even more valuable to the teacher than an 
ordered text book on the art of writing. 





Classes and Classics.—The best in literature had been written 
before the appearance of “ Literature and Life.” Book III. (Scott, 
Foresman), edited by Edwin Greenlaw and Dudley M. Miles; but 
it may safely be said that seldom has so much of the best literature 
been gathered together for the use of High School students. The 
variety of literary forms, judicious selection, appropriate questions 
and references make the volume more valuable than a group of in- 
dividual text books. By the logical arrangement of the types in 
point of time, the attention of the student is directed to the selection’s 
real complement in actual life; and the result is that the student 
begins to understand the true meaning of literature and why he is 
studying it——-As one may gather from his book, “ My Class in 
Composition” (Harvard University Press), Julien Bezard is a 
clever and capable teacher. And yet his book is something of an 
anticlimax in that the introduction is far more interesting and 
relatively more instructive than the succeeding chapters. That 
the book is not completely satisfactory comes from the fact that 
Mr. Bezard has not chosen an apt way of conveying his method 
to us. He has not opened his classroom door wide enough; hence, 
one is able to form but an inadequate idea of what his method 
really is——‘ Types of Elementary Teaching and Learning” 
(Ginn), by Samuel C. Parker, deals with the progressive ele- 
mentary schools and with the modern methods “ for training pupils 
in the various types of learning.” As the author’s purpose is to 
assist teachers in the direction of these various types, he is very 
careful to supply ample material and many practical suggestions 
and devices for use in these progressive methods. Teachers will 
find the observations and directions of Professor Parker very 
helpful. 
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Education 


Teaching Newman 


O write on this subject is to expose oneself, 1 am 

well aware, to the charge of vanity as well as to in- 
numerable and deadly missiles from pedagogic experts. 
In anticipated apology, I claim to represent no school of 
thought other than that of personal experience; if, too, a 
didactic note creeps in, the reader will surely pardon magis- 
terial habits. 

My first endeavor, then, in opening a semester course 
in Newman is to arouse a desire in the student to read 
this great master. Accordingly, a very strong plea can 
be advanced from literary authorities. An a fortiori 
argument is at hand in a wealth of non-Catholic critics. 
Let these be focussed as far as possible on the particular 
work that is to be studied. Some of these have been re- 
ferred to in previous articles in this department, but any 
study or manual of English prose-writers, such as Clark’s 
will provide an abundance of material. Then there is the 
further unanimous consent of the Catholic literary world. 
The latest exemplification might easily be AMERIcA’s con- 
test dealing with the best ten Catholic books. In it, as 
Father James J. Daly remarked concerning his own list, 
“ Cardinal Newman takes up a lion’s share of the allotted 
space.” And to draw on an international fund, we have 
that admirable translation, ‘“‘ The English Catholic Revival 
in the Nineteenth Century,” from the French of Paul 
Thureau-Dangin. Democratic and mdependent in judgment 
as young Americans certainly are, nevertheless they and 
their elders are duly impressed by the argument from au- 
thority. It should not then be slighted. For classroom 
audiences, like more ancient ones, must be rendered benev- 
olos, attentos, dociles. 

A profitable discussion might be had in regard to the 
best pedagogical choice of Newman’s books in the lecture- 
hall, and their proper sequence. However, as this is a 
“personal experience” paper, allow me to state without 
argument my ideal outline: a semester course in “ The 
Present Position of Catholics in England,” a second in 
“The Idea of a University,” and finally, where you are 
reasonably certain of the capacity of a selected class, the 
“ Apologia pro Vita Sua.” 

Next comes the setting of the stage for the particular 
work to be perused. It is not always an easy task. But 
here Wilfrid Ward’s “ Life of John Henry Cardinal New- 
man” will prove a treasure-trove. Again, passages from 
Thureau-Dangin’s book, referred to above, will be more 
than a supplement, if such is necessary. The note of 
modernity should be introduced and insisted upon. Even 
sleepy eyes will open and show animation when this chord 
is sounded. Nor is it difficult to strike in the case of “ The 
Present Position” and “ The Idea.” Regarding the for- 
mer, the challenge could safely be flung to the class: find 
any phase of 1924 prejudice that has not been skilfully 
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treated in this volume. Concerning the latter, the first 
four discourses dealing with the relation of knowledge 
and religion and its famous eighth, “ Knowledge Viewed 
in Relation to Religious Duty,” present the fundamental 
reasons why we Catholics insist not only on our parish 
schools but on our complete educational systems. Oregon 
and Michigan attempts in the opposite direction are un- 
fortunately too “ up-to-date.” The earnestness with which 
Catholic leaders are striving to enlighten Catholics them- 
selves on the subject of “ Knowledge Viewed in Relation 
to Religious Duty ” witnesses to the practicality of study- 
ing “ The Idea of a University.” The modernity too of 
the “ Apologia” can be illustrated, though with greater 
difficulty, but then, I am not supposing any but an ideally 
selected class for such a semester course. 

I know that it will seem elementary to the inexperienced, 
or even to the professor who is merely a lecturer, and yet 
continual insistence must be laid on the exact apprehension 
of Newman’s thought and its sequence. Excessive reading 
of the sporting-page and story-magazine is a deadening 
narcotic for correct grasping of an idea and its logical 
development. Too many of our American students are 
mild victims of this pernicious “dope.” As a result, their 
minds require constant goading, if they are to recognize 
the thesis of a chapter, its proofs and the objections. But 
without appreciation of these supporting structures, the 
garniture of language and style is exotic. To bring this 
home to the class with concrete, appealing force, the pro- 
fessor will do well to place before his auditors, first, a 
very general outline of, let us say, Discourse One; then a 
more detailed skeleton; finally a careful analysis of several 
paragraphs, meanwhile stressing the connectives of 
thought. Unity and coherence, though fundamental to all 
rhetoric, are oftentimes not realized by college students 
until examples block their path. As Newman himself says 
of this general principle: “‘ There is many an undeniable 
truth which is not practically felt and appreciated.” 

Since it is not the professor who is to benefit by this 
study, but the students, let theirs be the mental task. After 
all it is giving away no professional secret to say that 
some manage to reach junior and senior years without 
knowing how to study. They have developed no doubt 
their memories but not their understandings. As a remedy 
for their calamity, have them read the text in class, give 
its summary and logical connection, note its literary char- 
acteristics. This may prove for these unfortunate youths 
the gradual shining forth of the hitherto clouded sunlight 
of their intellects. Variety, too, may be obtained when 
discourses or chapters are assigned and prepared ahead of 
time, then read in the lecture-hall and submitted to criti- 
cism. But in all cases, “laboratory books” must be in- 
sisted upon as a sine qua non of the course. In them a 
detailed outline of each paragraph, carefully thought out 
and rendered into good English, is “written up” after 
the admirable manner of science. At the end of each chap- 
ter, the student notes three or more passages, whose form 
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and thought have most impressed him, and assigns the 
reasons for his selections. 

Mention was made above that memory is sometimes 
trained to the neglect of intellect; but I am far from deny- 
ing the former’s utility. And I should be the last to decry 
its formal class-exercise even in the last years of college. 
There are many passages in the “ Present Position” and 
“The Idea” that would serve as ideal examples for such 
practise. At any rate every professor knows the art of 
holding informal memory-lessons by repeated reference to 
noteworthy phrases and sentences. Some of these, I have 
found, the students will make their own. 

True to magisterial instinct, may I conclude with a wee 
bit of advice to college professors of Newman: “ Be 
patient.” Gradually your enthusiasm for the master will 
seize your students. The result, which you may not know 
till time has lapsed considerably, will be lasting and fruit- 
ful. Newman remains as an intellectual and religious force 
in their lives. Dante M. O’ConneLL, S.J. 


Sociology 


On Teapot Dome 


H OW many of us approach the mood in which we 
begin to think of eschewing tea? I, for one. A 
steaming cup now reminds me too forcibly of Teapot 
Dome, and Teapot Dome does not induce those soothing, 
languorous sensations which the Great Lexicographer—so 
well known to the pupils of Miss Pinkerton’s Select School 
—could find even after two-and-thirty separate cups of 
the Oriental beverage. It only arouses thoughts hardl) 
proper in a senile Christian, and barely decorous even 
during the hurly-burly of a political campaign. 

What are they doing at Washington? Too much, I 
fear, for it becomes plain that our representatives and 
public servants at the capital are overworked. Mr. Denby, 
it would seem, completely forgot all the details of a certain 
minor transaction, the said transaction consisting in the 
conveyance to an oil-company of 32,000 acres of land in 
California, worth millions of dollars, He was willing to 
look the matter up in his files, he told Senator Walsh, 
but, really, so busy a man could not be expected to retain 
these trifles in the vast chamber of his memory. But like 
Barkis, he was “ willin’.””. “ Do you wish me to make the 
answers in writing?” he inquired. “ No,” replied Senator 
Walsh, with a precision that was beautiful and a frankness 
that was brutal, “ No, that would not do me any good at 
all. I simply wish the record to show that the Secretary 
does not know anything at all about it.” 

Is this the time to foist a new set of responsibilities upon 
our already staggering officials at Washington? Responsi- 
bilities which do not belong to the Federal Government 
at all? Washington has shown itself so “ efficient,” so 
sleepless in watching over the interests of the people in 
general, that one of its official heads can sell a 32,000 acre 
tract of land, and forget all about it, and continue to 
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forget, even under the spur of an investigation. It was 
the Government’s exclusive business to care for the land 
in question; to conserve it if it constituted, as President 
Roosevelt thought it did, a necessary source of oil for 
war-purposes ; or to dispose of it, should a sale seem more 
advantageous, not on mark-down-bargain terms, but to 
the highest bidder. The Government’s representatives 
appear to have been so overburdened with other work 
that they were unable to recall with any accuracy the 
precise steps which led to a sale which the Senate of the 
United States now thinks was highly disadvantageous 
to the Government. 

They are not dishonest, these officials. They are simply 
overworked. Therefore I submit in bald simplicity that 
of all times possible this is the least propitious for the cre- 
ation of new responsibilities to be entrusted to the Fed- 
eral Government. When your mule is mired in the mud, 
you do not pile the wagon higher if you wish to reach 
home by supper-time. If you are unable to borrow another 
mule, you take some of the load off. Should you call on 
all the gaping bystanders, enjoying your predicament, to sit 
on top of the load, while you got off to flog the mule with 
more accuracy and concentration, you would yield the 
palm for intelligence to the mud-mired quadruped. 

Our Washington mule (I speak figuratively, and under 
fear of the espionage act) is badly mired. He is a good 
mule, but his load is too heavy. He is carrying the ma- 
chinery for a maternity act, a complicated lot which has no 
business in his wagon, and even he has wit enough to 
know it. He has a choice parcel of railroad acts which 
do not help him out of his difficulty. There are also a 
couple of tons of commissions for public officials engaged 
in various activities and of commissions fon committees 
that are investigating them, and tons upon tons of tea- 
pots. And as he flicks an anxious ear this way and that, 
he bats a tearful eye, but not too tearful to see the Hon. 
Thomas Sterling and the Hon. Daniel A. Reed come stag- 
gering up with the Sterling-Reed Federal education bill. 

Do you wonder that, in expurgated mule-driver 
language, “he’s jest fixin’ to lay down and quit”? It is 
your mule who has sense enough to know when he has 
enough. Let us leave him there for the present, to indulge 
in the reflection that we need a Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Washington. 

It seems to me that if Washington cannot care for the 
interests which under the Constitution are reserved to it, 
we may prepare for the deluge when Washington embarks 
upon courses which the Constitution has closed to it. By 
this time, I suppose, not even the most hardened Sterling- 
Reedite will deny that control of the local schools belongs 
to the States and is forbidden the Federal Government. 
Some defenders of the bill argue that the bill not only does 
not disturb this local control, but in plain language forbids 
the Federal Government to interfere with the States. If 
they are sincere, they will have no difficulty in inserting an 
amendment proposed some months ago by AMertca. This 
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amendment provided that in case of disagreement between 
the Secretary of Education and any State touching the 
question of the State’s right to qualify for a Federal appro- 
priation or the State’s use of said appropriation, the con- 
tention of the State should overrule the contention of the 
Secretary. For in cases of disagreement, which are bound 
to occur, if Congress and the Secretary prevail, Congress 
and the Secretary, not the State, will control the local 
schools. 

But “ politics,” we are told, “ will never enter the office 
of the Secretary of Education.” It is easy to prophesy, 
but it is safer to consult history and the actual practise. 
The actual practise is that Democratic presidents provide 
themselves with a Democratic cabinet and Republican 
presidents appoint a Republican cabinet, and, as far as | 
am aware, the Sterling-Reed bill contains no clause which 
can operate to change this practise. As for history, its 
record shows that it is only human to play politics, and that 
only the genius in office will refrain from playing partisan 
politics. To refer again to the Sterling-Reed bill, I read 
nothing in its sapient lines, or between them, which assure 
me that the proposed Secretary of Education will always 
be a genius working under a President whose claim is to 
be a genius is no less clear. 

No “ politics ” in the scheme for the creation of a Fed- 
eral Department of Education? That simple and confiding 
person, Mr. John T. King, who goes about giving $1,000 
bills to deserving ministers of the moral uplift, and then 
glides into the cold and silent tomb of oblivion, may be- 
lieve it. But Mr. King is a singular person; so singular, 
in fact, that he hardly seems to rejoice in the common at- 
tribute of entity, or in a physique more visible than that 
of Mrs. Harris. No “ politics”? If our official agents 
at Washington can wreak such havoc with a teapot, what 
could they not do if they had thousands of schools in 
every State of the Union at their disposal f 

Joun WILTBYE. 


Note and Comment 


Present Position of 
Catholics in England 
F asked to estimate the numerical strength of the Ang- 
lican Church in Great Britain, writes the English 
Catholic News Service, the average person in England 
would place it roughly at between 5,000,000 and 10,000, - 
000. The fact is that on its own showing the number of 
its Easter communicants, or of practising Anglicans, is 
not more than 2,294,190. Even with the addition of the 
Episcopalians in Scotland this number would perhaps still 
remain under 2,500,000. 

This means that although the Established Church has had a 
clear way for three centuries or so, with every advantage and 
prestige, it can claim no more than about one person in sixteen 
as a member of its body. On the other hand, with the Catholics 


there is quite a different kind of story to tell; for the same average 
English person would, again, venture on the rash statement that 
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the Catholics were nothing more than a minor aid insignificant 
body. 

All told, the Catholics in Great Britain, which does not include 
Ireland, are in the neighborhood of 2,580,000. This does not in- 
clude the adult conversions of 1923, the number of which has 
not yet been ascertained. But taking the lowest average, quite 
10,000 may be added to the figures just quoted; which makes 
the numerical Catholic position much stronger than is popularly 
imagined. 

While in 1923 more Anglican clergymen than Catholic 
priests were ordained, the Catholic seminaries at present 
are filled to overflowing. In two years at tle most there 
will be more Catholic ordinations in England than ever 
before since the Reformation. Moreover, never since 
Christianity was first preached in England, we are told, 
“ have there been so many women Religious as there are at 
the present time,” although “ monks, friars and clerks- 
regular” are far from old pre-Reformation numbers. 





National Oratorical 
Contest Opens 


ITH the motive of increasing respect for the Con- 
stitution of the United States a series of oratorical 
contests will be staged in the secondary schools of the na- 
tion by a large group of representative newspapers 
throughout the country. Public, private and denomina- 
tional schools are invited to participate. The orations must 
be on the subject of the Constitution, or the relationship 
to it of Washington, Hamilton, Madison, Jefferson, Mar- 
shall, Webster or Lincoln. The contests are to begin this 
month. The speeches must be original and of a character 
“to increase interest in and respect for the Constitution.” 
The following is the procedure outlined : 

Beginning with the class as a unit, there will be eliminations, 
first by classes, then by schools, then by groups of schools, etc., 
etc., until the winner in each major newspaper’s territory is de- 
termined. Each newspaper will offer attractive cash prizes in 
its own territory. For the purposes of this project, the country 
has been divided into seven zones: New England, New York and 
vicinity, Pennsylvania and vicinity, the South, the Central States, 
the Mid-West and the Pacific Coast. The representatives of the 
participating newspapers will compete to determine the repre- 
sentative of each zone. 

The zone representatives, seven in all, will go to Washington 
on June 6 to compete for the grand national prizes of $3,500, 
$1,000 and $500. President Coolidge has consented to make an 
address at the final meeting. 

The project is a newspaper contribution toward better citizen- 
ship. No newspaper is allowed to offer anything for sale in con- 
nection with the contest, which throughout is to be kept on a high 
plane of patriotic endeavor. 

More than 300 newspapers, from coast to coast, are 
combining their efforts to promote the success of this con- 


test. 





Blame Non-Catholics Less: 
Inform Them More 


E ought to realize that bigotry is based on ignor- 
ance,” says Rev. J. Elliot Ross in his little 
pamphlet on the “ Anti-Catholic Campaign,” issued by the 
Central Bureau of the Central Society. Admitting that of 
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course there are professional bigots, men and women, who 
have purely financial motives for taking up the business 
of arousing religious hatred, yet the profits of these people, 
as Father Ross well argues, depend upon large numbers of 
our fellow-citizens remaining in ignorance of Catholic 
doctrine and Catholic motives. Missions to non-Catholics 
and the distribution of suitable pamphlets can do their part 
towards the elimination of this ignorance, but, as the author 
concludes : 

There is, in fact, only one way of reaching the whole public, and 
that is by each Catholic layman being a missionary. Every week 
practically every non-Catholic in this country comes in contact with 
some Catholic. If all Catholics were real missionaries then the 
non-Catholics could not remain in ignorance. Their ignorance is 
really to be laid at the door of their Catholic acquaintances. 

It is not asking the impossible to suggest that all Catholics should 
be vitally interested in spreading a knowledge of Catholicism. 
Apparently Christian Scientists are eager to talk Science to any one 
who will listen. They will buttonhole you on the street, in a trolley 
car, any place at all, to get in a few words—or many words—on 
their pet subject. Socialists are willing to preach Socialism in 
season and out of season. A New Thought advocate is using such 
an unlikely medium as the magazine called Correct English to in- 
culcate her religious theories. Assuredly, the children of this world 
are wiser than the children of light. 

A generation ago a nation-wide dry law was a wild improbability. 
Today we have a constitutional amendment and the Volstead law 
as the result of the earnest efforts of a little handful of men and 
women who started the movement. 

The first duty of Catholics is to study their religion and 
to continue the study of it, so that they may be able con- 
vincingly to inform inquiring non-Catholics. Their second 
duty is to spread their knowledge as the Socialist spreads 
Socialism; the Christian Scientist, Christian Science; and 
the Woman Suffragist, her peculiar views on equality. 





The German Catholic 
Charity League 


661> VERY tenth German stands in need of charity 

relief.” Such is the careful statement made to us 
by an official representative of the Catholic Caritasverband 
which has the best first-hand knowledge of the suffering 
in Germany today. To this organization has been 
entrusted the distribution of the clothing now being gath- 
ered throughout our Catholic parishes at the urgent re- 
quest of the Holy Father. Pope Pius XI has also given 
at the Vatican his personal blessing to Major Ebell who 
has been sent to the United States as a representative 
of the Central Bureau of the Caritasverband to receive 
financial aid that will be distributed by this same organiza- 
tion. The Caritasverband constitutes the united Catholic 
charities of Germany and is made up of 3,000 local units 
combined into diocesan unions and centered at Freiburg. 
It is therefore best qualified to know and to relieve every 
need, but under the present fearful strain its resources 
are entirely inadequate to cope with the universal misery. 
Hence the necessity of outside help. Pope Pius himself 
personally gave 1,000,000 lire to the President of the Car- 
itasverband, with the promise of further help, and moved 









to the depth of his fatherly heart he now in strongest terms 
appeals for help to America. Inflamed with the love of 
the Saviour’s heart he sees neither Frenchman nor Ger- 
man but only the suffering members of the body of Christ. 

In asking that money be sent him through America, 
for distribution by the Caritasverband, Major Ebell states 
that every special wish connected with these donations will 
be gladly carried out, whether they are to be used for chil- 
dren, old people, the infirm, students, nuns or priests. Mass 
stipends also have always been distributed among needy 
priests by this Catholic charity federation, since Germany 
has its own domestic missionary regions. Coming with the 
blessing of the Holy Father and with the ardent recom- 
mendations of Cardinal Bertram, Major Ebell should meet 
with success on his mission. He had previously been 
entrusted with the distribution of German relief in the 
Ukraine and Russia, making his report to the Holy Father 
on the religious conditions in those countries. 





Ave Roma 
Immortalis 


HE London Tablet recently quoted at length a very 
felicitous letter from an Anglican visitor to Rome. 
which had first appeared in the Guardian. Charmed by 
the august but tender repose of St. Peter’s, and “ the 
coolness, the cleanly magnificence, the seductive luxury of 
detail” in which the jaded traveler finds himself lapped 
as soon as he passes the vestibule, the writer says: 

Here as nowhere else that I know, Newman’s praise of the clas- 
sical style for its power to typify “the lightness, the grace and 
sweet cheerfulness of the elect” seems really deserved. Nor is 
your felicity impaired if you assist at a Low Mass said by a 
grave young priest, whose server, vested in nothing more ecclesi- 
astical than a sailor suit, is one of those small angels with brown 
skin and wide, dark eyes that fill the corners in scores of famous 
canvases. And just as they cannot refrain from their piping and 
dancing, however solemn the mystery, Annunciation of Assump- 
tion, at which they are called to assist, so he at the Offertory 
cannot help smiling at the other angels clustered in their summer 
frocks on the far side of the altar rails—and that without the 
least design of irreverence. 

He still finds in this chosen city “a harmony, a subtle 
interpretation of spiritual and physical beauties that has 
almost the gleam of a Divine pattern,” and he believes that 
the danger of modern industrialism dispelling this inde- 
scribable quality of Rome is far less than it was forty 
years ago. Crossing by the ghostly Forum in the starlight 
he sees the modern world passing completely out of sight. 

In the old streets, where the Ghetto once stood, a few lanterns 
on the walls alone give light; the votive lamps still flicker before 
the paintings of the Madonna at the corners; the people still gather 
under cavernous arches and in tiny wineshops as in the days of 
Pio Nono. The lanes of the Aventine winding between their high 
stone walls are still and secret, as they have been for centuries. 
Rare footfalls pass; bells strike from unseen convents; the great 
Roman moon tips in silence the spires of cypresses above the ceme- 
tery. 

Milan, he concludes, may become a Manchester, and 
Venice a Liverpool, “but the aloofness of Rome is in- 
violable.” 
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